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__NEW YORK BANKERS, 
Agency of the BANK OF 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Inties and South America ; 
also C.rcu-ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls c>l- 
lected, and other Banking business transacted. 








NEW JERSEY AND. NEW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs. Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 
37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or trem 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 


Interest March Ist and September Ist, 


Payable in New York er London, 


at the option of the helders, 
Principal due 1893; at 874 and accrued Interest. 


G4>° Particulars, Maps ani Pamphlets at sbeve agency. 
1776 1876 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXILIBITION. 








ce) 
U.S. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 
the Congress of the United States, providing for the cele- 
bration of the 


FFICE OF THE 


Centennial Anniversary 


of American Independence, there will be held in FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK, Puiladeiphia, in the year 1876, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arts, Manufactures. and Products of the Soil and Minc. 
The Exhibition will be open on the 19th of April and 
closed on the 19th of October. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


To secure space for exhibits in the Buildings or the 
Park. early application should be made. The neces- 
sary forms tor ay plication, together with ‘he Regulations 
for Exhibitors and needed information, will be forwarded 
on application to the Office ot the Centennial Commission. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director-General. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 


CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebanm & Co. 
Drafis for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 4.0. 1855. 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needio Street ; i 

( Nos. 159 & 160 Totten ha Court Road 
* Nos. ‘ottenham Co oad; 
BRANCH 4 No. 25 Ludgate Hill; s - _ 

OFFICES. } Nos. 219 & 221 Edgware Road ; 

Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 

Knightsbridge. 


Susscripep Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(69,090 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paip-ur CaritaL_.----- £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp------- £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jones, Erq., Chairmm. 
Henry Viocvas East, Esq. |Soaquin De Manena Esq. 
Anprew Lawnir, Esq. WitttaM Simpson, Esq. 
Rosert Lioyp, Esq. Jonatuan Tuorp, Esq. 
We. McArtuve, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. \@xonox Youna, Esq. 
Wm. Macnaveuran, Kea. 





Mamager? 
A.rrev Geouce Kennxpy. 


Secretary—C. J. Wort. 





Accounts opened with approved Amerli- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘lerate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
erelconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, ani is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securitics negotiable in London. 
Mercantale and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de=- 
scription of general Banking Business 
trausacted 





J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary, 





The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
transactions ustomers. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, — 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
vorner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


tssUB 

CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 





KOUNTZEH BROTHERS, 





___NEW YORK BANKERS, 
BROWN BROTHERS & Co 
59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 


tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEE 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
IRELAND. 





Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Goveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


ae 

Special Loans and C jal Paper negotiat 

Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 
Belances. 

Ckecks upon out House are collected through Clearing 
Honce as upon Naffonal and State Banks. i 

Circular Letters of Cre tit, available in all the principa! 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers. 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.Suetvon. Gro. R Howe. 








ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO.. 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO, Paris, 


| oe 
Travelers’ Credits. 
LCIRUULLAR NOTES — aes EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Exe 
hangeon PARIS. ; 
Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 


18 WALL STREET N, ¥. 
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__- MORTCAGE BONDS, __ 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


—$20— 


WILL BUY A 


of the 


N. Y. Industrial Exhibition Co., 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 
2nd Series Drawing, October 5th, 1874. 


EVERY BOND 
purchased previous to October 5th will participate, 
Address for Bonds and full particulars, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 


Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A. 8. Divene V. Pes. Reuben J. Todd, Secretary 


Qs™ Applichtions fer Ageneies received. 
New Church Music Book, 
FOR 1874-1875. 
THE LEADER!!! 


By Il. R. Pater, assisted by L. O. Emenson. 


Just issued and ready for sale.—Its success already 
assured. Its price isa return to anti-war Church Book 
rates, and its contents new, fresh and cannot fail of win- 
ning a hearty endorsement from cheir masters the 
musical profession and the musical public. Specimen 
pages free on application. 


Price $1.38, or $12 per Doz, 


RIVER of LIFE. 
FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the 
merit of this Book. The publishers are confident that no 
better Sabbath School Book has been published in years, 
ind none giving such entire satisfaction. 


Price 35 cts. B’ds; $3.60 pr. doz., $30 pr. 100, 











THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS, 


q day published.—Has been many years in prepara 
Png an be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr, 
Thomas’ Sacred Music —and who is not one ! Asa Quar- 
tet Book for Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 


Price in Boards $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON &_00. CHAS. II. DITSON & GO 
va cee. 1 TAL Broadway, N. ¥,° 
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First Mortgage Premium Bond 
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PABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 


BY BRE? MARTE, 





ST, NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ** Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have made 
him our great American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters bret Marte ever drew. 

The story has teen illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas, C. Beard. 


“An American Army of Two.” 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War of 1812—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of British marines, who had landed 
on our coast, and begun to Yurn the shipping 1n the har- 
bor. There isalso an articleon FIRE CRACKERS and 
he FOURTH OF JULY. 


Great Writers in a New Field. 


WM. C. BRYANT, the Nestor of American Poets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July 8ST. NICHOLAS. 
It is certainly gratifying, that men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell,Warner, bret Harte, and others, are willing 

do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Republic. 


MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, in the 
“ Great South ” series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWS NEW STORY, 
‘The Four-Leaved Clover.” 


in SCRIBNER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 
the scene of which is laid 1m Chicago ; it introduces some 
very pretty scenes in the German life of that German- 
American city. 


“The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 


SCRIBNER for July contains an illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relation to the authenticity ot the 
plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes 
peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary! 


The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Stoddart, “ Studies of Some British 
Authors,” appears in SCRIBNER for July. It discusses 
with great ability the vexed quest'on, ** Ave genius and 
talent hereditary !’’ 


“Old Time Music.” 


“ The Spinning Wheel” 1s the theme oi Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for July. 


The Fire at Granticy Mills. 

FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home 18 in Tennessee, has 
a story, ** The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of © Surly ‘Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, i Bb ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers on the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 


JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTII- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be at the last gasp, 
but M. Verne will no doubt find some scicntifie method 
of relict. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to be 
recognized as the best of the Illustrated Magazines on 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and sub-crip- 
tions are received by all NEWS DEALERS and BOOK- 


BELLERS, SCRIBNER & CO.,, NEW YORK, 
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‘WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR OR 
ae the Most beaut 
style cui perfect in tone 
, ever mide, The CON« 
CERTO STOP is the best 
ever placed in any 
Organics Li is produced by 
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R 
EPPTATION of the MUs- 
ny MIAN VOICE is SU- 
PER. Terms liberal, 
1 WATERS’ 
* Phitharmonic 
Vesper and 
Orchestra 
in UN 1QUR FRENCH 


oO R  e A N Ss ICANSUS, cre am athe best 


made, od combine PURITY of VOICING 





wih great volume of tone. Suitable for 
WATERS’ Now é or MUSIC MALL, 
have at ¢S' New $calo PIANOS 


: singing tone, 
with AIL modern improvements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These Organs ani 
Pianosare warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
and balance inmonthty or quarterly pay 





: dinstrumentstaken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED ine very 
County in tie S.cnd Canada. A liberal 


de, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 3567. 


discount (07 achers, Ministers,Churche.& hools, Laxiges, 
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oung Grizzly in Literatuie.” 


ABERDEEN 


Polished Granite Monuments, 
in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of Amer?:a. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUIIN W. LEGGE, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.T. BABBITTs 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in knglish and German 
for making hard 
nying each packa 





soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


“ B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, Nuw Yor« 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so peifeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i-suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Iiarmless, reliable, instant No disappointment, 
no ridienlous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 














, te ‘ oft ‘ 
W. A. Batchelor’s Curative O'ntment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 
Oii 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Ifair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice j,tents 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


a 7 — ’ 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without euene, them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 
The Hiauesr Ornver or ** Mepan” AWARDED At 
THE EXposirion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 


Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 

I_—A New Invention Tuorovonty Trstep and secureé 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock strren, alike on both sides 
ou all kinds of goods, 
3.—Runs Licur, Svoorn, Noiseress and Rarip—blest 
combination of qualities. 
4.— Dunas_e— Runs for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 


THE ALBION. 


EDUCATION. 


DRY COODS, 





CHARLIEX INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 

On Central Pork, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Susiness, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, e‘c. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 

Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 
THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 

PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE. PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 





Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re- 
opens on SEPTEMBER Ith, 1874. 
Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish. 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taught in Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 

GS Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 





Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Board ng School for Girls at Yo rk, Pa. 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Kev. H. L. PHI IPS, Principal. 


Rerexences: Bishops STEVENS and NOWE, . 





“ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, 1. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeEMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. SOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.Y, 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
aud reereation, very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 

















Te ms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 


Music Fonr:gn Laxauages and DrawixG FORM 
FXORA ¢ HAtGEs 
For further informa‘ion apply to the Motuer Supurior, 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER CuUN/ Y, N.Y. 
Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A FIRST-CLASS SCILOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac- 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &e., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSechool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 

















a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of | 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread throagh holes. 

9. Simple, Elegant, formmg the! 
stiteh without the uve of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cs ms| 
or Lever Arms. as the 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Mas our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 


Design Ingenious, 





| tes, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, | 
x. ¥ 
j . 


bar and prevents injury to hread. 
8.—Constrvetion most careful and Finisurp. It is 
manufactured by the most skil/ful and experienced mechan- 


New York Oflice 
(Kvriz’s Buitpie), 


NO. 6 MADISON SQUARE) 





Good 


beween Wulhaw ‘nnd Nussan Streets, NEW YORK. 





MISFIT CARPETS. _ 
Second-Eland and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE{QUALITIFS, VERY CHEAP, AT THLE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 


ba? Sent home and laid free of charge. >: 





Automatic Drop Feed, which | ~ 


‘“ymnasium Xe. 


Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Moderr 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 


In NEW DESIGNS. 
of the choicest and most magnificent fabrics. 





A T Stewart &6o, 


Have made LARGE 
stock of 


Carpets and 
Carpetings, 


Displaying ove of the LARGEST COLLEC- 


TIONS of RICH and ELEGANT FABRICS 
ever produced, consisting of 


AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, 
PERSIAN 
and BERLIN 


CARPETS, 


In CNE PI£CE, choice and superb coloring. 


ADDIIIONS to their 


They will offer a LARGE and COMPLETE 
LINE in 


French Moquettes, 
Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Crossley Velvets, 
Brussels and 
Tapestries, 


Inthe LVJEST DESIGNS and NEWEST 
STYLES. 


A lorge assortment of 


Tapestries, 


Embracing SOME CHO:CE PATTERNS. at 


$110 Per Yard. 
Napier Matting, 


A NEW ARTICLE, particularly adapted to 


the furnishing of public buildings and places 
of popular resort. 


Extra Heavy English Oil-Cloths, 
Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpeting, 

China Matting, Rugs, Mats, &c. 
They will also offer wo IMMENSE STOCK of 


Housekeeping Goods, 


Linens, Sheetings, 
Damasks, Napkins, Towelings.,. 
Fiannels, Blankets, 
Counterpanes, Ac. 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


All goods when required, made, Marked andi 
finished, at short notice. 





They will present the LATEST NOVELTIES 


Upholstery Goods, 


CAREFULLY SELECTED, EMBRACING 
NEW DESIGNS IN 

Satin Damasks, Brocatels, 
Tapestries, Reps, &c. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OTF 
Tamboured, Brussels, 
Giupure and Nottingham 


e 
Curtains, 
An unsurpassed selection 


Lace Bed-Spreads and Pillow~ 


sughly Organized Military Departmen |shams to match. 


Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 


i ill re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, 74. 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 


i 


Py tata Table and Piano- 


‘overs, &c. 
The attention of their friends and customers 
8 respectfully requested. 











SING SING, N. Y, 


Broadway 4th Av., 9th and 10th Sts. 


“ie 
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‘THE ALBION. 








two legs, it is true, but they were bandy. ‘To counter- 
balance this, Nature had provided her with but one eye. 
These poor creatures, who were, to tell truth, little bet- 
~ ter than strollers—but many of whom were, neverthe- 
less, accomplished musicians, and had been famous per- 
| formers in their day—were glad enough to engage with 

@ Chiconara, even for the meagre meals and more meagre 
| wages he gave them. Life at the theatre of San Patrino 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1874.] was, at all events, preferable to that in a prison ora 
gone onsen = ————————— aad = 6 eogeeg Loner cra 2 poorhouse. 

Aspirations of Immortality. But the baritone—the baritone about whom Manager 
Chiconara was so anxious ? He offered, altogether, a re- 
markable contrast to his deplorable colleagues. He was 
a tall, strapping young fellow, with a pair of black mous- 
taches, long and black enough for one of the Pope’s dra- 
goons to wear. So far as his conversation went, he had 
arich and powerful voice. His look and bearing, too, 
were those of a gentleman; but he was very glad to ac- 
cept the wretched rations of macaroni and polenta, pe- 
riodically distributed to the manager’s bond-servants; 





By Epwarp M. Youna. 





When man, in Eden's garden, first awoke, 

And, on his sight, the dawn of morning broke, 
Alive to rapture, all his pulses thrilled, 

And his whole soul with evstacy was filled, 

Like one entranced, he scaned, with rapt amaze, 

Each charming scene that met his eager gaze. 

The eastern sky, in roseate flushes gay 

With smiling welcome ushered in the day ; 
Then, as the sun, majestically grand, 
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she would have confessed the truth, whatever might 
have been the consequences that followed. Had her 
father been a person who, by the affection he had 
shown her, had proved himself worthy of her confi- 
dence, she would have flung herself on his neck, and, 
with many tears, admitted that she had met the bari- 
tone in Bologna, and was over head and ears in love 
with him. But she was an Italian, who had been bred 
up in semi-Oriental seclusion, and watched with more 
than Oriental suspicion. In Italy, the maxim that 
© All is fair in love, war, and electioneering,” preva'ls 

so far as love goes, to the fullest extent. Parents and 
guardians habitually consider that the main object of 
children’s lives 1s to practise deception upon them in 
all amatory matters; so, not to be behindhand, the 
children meet them halfway, and devote their best 
abilities towards the task of deceiving their parents 
and guardians. And I have generally found, not only 
in Italy, but all over the world, that suspicious people 
who invite deception generally contrive to get deceiv 


Diffused his beams effulgent o’er the land, 
All Nature’s thobbing pulses felt the glow 
Of Life’s instinctive animation flow ; 
And, oa the wings of morning borne along, 
From every grove burst forth ecstatic songs 
Where’er he turned his ever-roving night 
Each prospect filled him with intense delight ; 
All (he conceived) that wisdom could invent 
To please the eye and give the heart content, 
In full perfection everywhere around, 
Within his lovely Paradise was found ; 
His every wish ere by a sigh expressed, 
Was, at the moment, in fruition blessed ; 
But y t,a something vague seemed wanting still 
His being’s purpose wholly to fulfill ; 
And, longing for that sympathetic zest, 
To make his Eden bower supremely blest, 
And save his happiness from all alloy 
He sighed for one with whom to share his joy ; 
He sighed—and, like a gleam of Heaven's delight, 
Eve stvod revealed to his enraptured sight ; 
A perfect woman, exquisitely planned 
Of form celestial by the Almighty’s hand. 
Her eye, illamed with radiance from above, 
On all reflected heav: nly beams of love ; 
In every glance expressive beauty shone 
Blent with endearing sweetness, all her own. 
This gift to Man from Heaven, the last and best, 
The one sole boon he sighed tor, now possest, 
That which enhanced all other good, obtained, 
Perpetual bliss on earth seemed tully gained ; 
But soon, to blast the joy of Eden's bower, 
The tell destroyer came, in evil hour. 
‘The wily temp‘er's subtile arts prevailed, 
And Woe and Death were on mankind entailed ; 
Yet, ever thence, still aiming to be blest, 
And, even in gloomiest hours, of Hope possesse |, 
All men have struggled to secure below 
That perfect bliss which Heaven alone can know 
And still. through sai vicissitude,and pain 
All vainly strive that heavenly Soon to gain. 
But bubbles, which in childhood gave delight, 
Soon burst and fade forever from the sight ; 
So breaks the charm when youths fond chase is past, 
And the gay butterfly is out at last ; 
£0, too, dissolve like rainbow tints, from view 
The | hantoms, we in riper years pursue ; 
And thus our sweetest joys, like flowers, but tend, 
\ hen fading in sad memories to end, 
Ay ! ever thus, to mortals here below, 
Bliss won is but the harbinger of woe ; 
Let then, man’s purer aspirations rise, 
Borne on the wings of Hope, beyond the skies, 
Where, freed at Jast from earth's corporeal clod, 
The soul, immortal, reconciled to God 
Shall dwell, untainted, in the realms above, 
Supremely blest in Heaven's eternal love. 


THE INSULTED BARITONE; 
A TALE OF VENGEANCE, 
By Greorcre Aveustus Sara, 

CHAPTER I. 
{Concluded from our last.] 

Nothing dau..ed, Chiconara wrote to a trusted opera- 
tic and dramatic agent —a sensale musicale, I think they 
eall such a go-between in Italy—stating the real facts of 
the case, and concluding: “If you cannot find perform- 
ers who are worth their salt, send me those who are not 
worth it. J will take care that they don’t get too much 
salt here. Send me amateurs, burning to make a first 
appearance, and worn-out hacks, whose last appearance 
ought to have been made long ago. Send me the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, if you cannot get better. Any- 
thing is good enough for Punto Sospeso.” 

These last negotiations were fully satisfactory. The 
sensale musicale threw out his drag-net, and caught some 
very queer fish indeed; and by the beginning of Janu- 
ary, "48, he dispatched to Punto Sospeso a detachment 
of artistes with whom, had they been soldiers, instead of 
singers, the late Sir John Falstaff would certainly have 
declined to march through Coventry. The prima donna 
was fifty-five years of age, and could not get through her 
parts without continually taking snuff. The tenor, who 
was vehemently suspected of being a deserter from the 
Austrian army, had a strong German accent, and only 
three notes left in his voice—two of which were crack- 
ed, while the third was only producible under the pres- 
sure of repeated stimulants, in the way of raw rum and 








and the luggage with which he had arrived at Punto ed. Moreover, Dominico Chiconara was a malignant, 
Sospeso, consisted solely of a valise of checked stuff, not|cross-tempered old brute, and Angela had little to 
much bigger than the bolster toa child’s crib. “Eun hope from his love and sympathy, if she did muster 
figlio di famiglia,”—a born gentleman,—the musical | Up sufficient courage to be candid. So she was’t can- 
broker had written to Chiconara. “Stage struck. Run did atall. She averred, with many protestations of 
away from his friends. Not a penny in his pocket. You|innocence, that she had never seen Fernando Fernan- 
may make what you like of him.” Chiconara chuckled dino in her life before their meeting on the stage of 
when he read this account of his baritone. “Ha, ha! I]the San Patrino theatre; and that, if she had evinced 
think Punto Sospeso and the fever will soon take the gen- any agitation, it was due to the heat of the weather, 
tility out of him. TI hate gentlemen.” In justice to the}©r to her nerves being out of order. “ Sometimes, 
little town, it must be owned that she did not dismiss] papa,” she observed, with a touching assumption of 
her visitors altogether empty. If they brought nothing simplicity, “I think I am going to have the fever.” 
else away with them, at least they ran the chance of} “Stuff and nonsense with your fever!” snarled 
catching a fever, or ague, which should cling to them|Chiconara, “Tl soon cure you of feverishness, you 
permanently, baggage! Low diet’s the best remedy for it. ‘To be 
I may as well, at this juncture, just distinctly hint to|locked up for a fortnight in your bedroom, with noth- 
you that Angela Chiconara, the amorous, blooming, and|ing but bread and water, will cool your blood fast 
bright-eyed daughter, had, from her fifteenth to herjenough.” He reflected, however, that it would be 
eighteenth year, been an inmate of a boarding-school,| best, for prudential reasons not to carry out the threat. 
aud a very expensive school, too, at Bologna. It suited] Angela was useful to him. Ler mezzo-soprano voice 
the purpose of the usurer, to give his daughter a good/ was very sweet; she was a pretty actress; she hada 
education. He intended, in the process of time, to take] prettier person; and, in fact, she saved him the salary 
her to Rome, and marry her to a rich husband. In all}of a seconda contratice. Me told his daughter, there- 
things else, he had been a harsh and grudging parent;|fore, frankly, that he did not believe a word she had 
and the girl, for ail her ruddy and healthy looks, had|said, and that, in future, he should watch her as a cat 
been half-starved in childhood, meanly clad, denied the|does a mouse. “ And if ever,” he continued, “1 catch 
society of pliymates, and savagely beaten for the most|you speaking to that scoundrel, save when the busi 
trivial offence, She had no cause to love her father; and] ness of the stage requires it, Pll bite a piece out of 
[ am afraid that she did not hold the old rogue in any|your left arm, and send you to a convent afterwards |” 
passionate degree of liking. Why should she? We!}There is nothing like a good understanding between 
sometimes talk of monsters of ingratitude; but it strikes|father and daughter. Before Angela went to her bed 
me that cruel parents sometimes expect to find in their/that night, she had indited a flaming love-letter to 
children monsters of affection. Fernando; and on her way to rehearsal next morn- 
Still, Angela had profited largely by her two years’|ing, she slipped into the Cage Grande, knowing that 
sojourn in the Bologna boarding-school; and, from a] papa was already on the stage, bullying the company, 
rustic little lass, had been transformed to a high ac-|and bribed Pietro, the cadaverous waiter there—the 
complished young lady. She sang, played, drew, em-|manager used to make him play the ghost in “ Don 
broidered and danced. Of course, when she returned|Giovanni” sometimes—with two pauls, to give her 
to Punto Sospeso, her griping father proceeded to turn| epistle to the baritone. But Pietro, the traitor, pocket- 
her talents toaccount. Ile made her mind the dresses|ing the pauls, handed the letter, not to Fernando Fer 
inthe wardrobe. He forced her to paint the stage|nandino, but to the manager, who had, truly, no 
“ properties.” She had a pure, mezzo-soprano voice,|bribed Pietro, but had threatened the waiter, if he 
and he. made her study the parts of Adinw and|played him false, not only with instant dismissal, but 
Adalgisa, and the Countess Alnaviva. Tn short, like} with criminal prosecution, on some bygone matter of 
everybody over whom Dominico Chiconara had con-|mislaid spoons, Pietro shook in his list slippers, and 
trol, she was his obedient serf and thrall. promised implicit obedience; for, in the States of the 
The first opera to be performed at the theatre of San|Church, twenty years since, a prosecutor with a long 
Patrino, during the carnival of 1848, was the “ Mar-|purse never failed in obtaining a verdict—unless, ing 
riage of Figaro.” Angela was to play the Princess;}deed, as sometimes happened, the criminal had a 
the new baritone—his name was Fernando Fermandino| longer purse than he. 

—was to enact the part of the immortal barber. Was} The manager read the letter carefully, resealed it, 
it due, I wonder, merely to accident, to an old coinci-|and returned it to his waiter, with instructions to give 
dence, or to some other cause, that when the company | jt to the baritone. From the contents, he knew that it 
met at rehersal on the dingy, darkened stage of the} would very soon be answered, It was Angela’s custom 
little theatre, the Signorina An gela Chiconara no to rise every morning very early, and walk to early mass 
sooner saw the Signor Fernandino, then she dropped|jn the Church of San Patrino. Dominico spent the 
her music, and manifested the very strongest symp- evening of the day on which the baritone had received 
toms of fainting away; and that when the baritone] the letter at the Caffe Grande, and slept there, alleging 
east eyes on the manager’s daughter, he started,|theatrical business asa reason. He, too, rose early in 
pressed his hands on his forehead, and murmured, | the morning—so early, that when he arrived, the church 
* Angela, by all that’s wonderful!” The incident was| doors were not opened, and the lame beggar had not 
not lost, [ can assure you, on the Signorina Angela’s|taken his accustomed seat on the door-step. By favor, 
papa, Dominico Chiconara, manager and money-|however, of the sacristan, Dominico slipped m befors 


lender; nor did he forget that Angela had been two 
years ina Bolognese boarding-school; and that his 
new baritone, likewise, was from Bologna. 





CHAPTER II. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE—FOR TIUS NIGHT 
ONLY. 

“ Aha!” quoth Dominico Chiconara to himself, 
marking his daughter’s agitation at the sight of the 
new baritone, “The birbunti / the rascal! Ile knows 
my Angela, does he? We will see—we will see !” 
He did not say a word to Angela until they return- 
ed to his villa that evening; but then he put on his 
severest manner of offended paternity—his most 
lagreeable mood did not surpass that of an affable 





cayenne pepper. ‘The basso profondo had a wooden leg;|hyena—and proceded to cross-question the girl as to 
but this was rather a point in his favor than a disadvan-|the intimacy, if any, which existed between her and 


tage, seeing that he was wanted chiefly in comic parts, |the baritone. 


Ilad Angela been a young lady of 


where the stamping of his wooden leg on the boards| English extraction, she would have scorned to tell a 
told imwensely, As for the first ballet-dancer, she had|falschood; a direct appeal being made to her honor, 





the altar was dressed for matins, and ensconced himself 
in the shadow of a bulky old column, where he could see 
without being seen. About eight o'clock, he saw his 
daughter Angela enter, and kneel close to his hiding 
place. She wore the ordinary black silk calash, or hooded 
mantle, of the ladies of the Romagna and the Papal 
States; a garment somewhat resembling the Spanish 
mantilla, but not disposed in such graceful folds. On 
the present occasion, her hood was thrown back, dis- 
playing her small, well-shaped head, with its glossy 
black hair neatly banded in front, and confined at the 
back by a huge golden pin, in the shape of an arrow. 
Her delicate little ears were weighed down by heavy 
ornaments of the same precious metal, and her slender 
neck was encircled with a sumptuous coral necklace, the 
whole of which gewgaws Dominico Chiconara was in the 
habit of telling her, at least ten times a day, were not 
her own, but merely lent to her. Itenraged the miserly 
old hunks, sometimes, to see his daughter walking about 
jwith somuch of his valuable property about her, If 
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she should run away with all these fine things! Chi- 
conara burst into a cold perspiration at the thought. 

A short sermon followed matins. The text had 
reference to the vanity of riches; and the preacher 
pointed out, to his own satisfaction, at least, that there 
were about nine chances to one that every rich man 
would gu to fire and brimstone. But for the very 
dark shadow in which he was standing, Chiconara 
would have suspected that the priest was preaching 
at him. As it was, he contented himself with mutter- 
ing that not one bajoccho, in the way of oblations, 
should the clergy get out of him between Ash Wed- 
nesday and Easter Sunday. 

This homily was drawing to a close, when the 
watchful eyes of the manager saw a figure he knew, 
gliding between the kneeling groups. His face was 
partially concealed by a fold of his heavy cloak; but 
Chiconara knew well enough that it was Fernando. 
The baritone advanced, shading his face with his 
mantle, and with his hat in a very devotional manner; 
but Italian papas are lynx-eyed. “The vagabond !” 
muttered Dominico, behind his pillar. He saw Fer- 
nando halt, when he reached the place where Angela 
was kneeling. Then he drew from the folds of his 
mantle something white, dexterously popped it into 
the hood of the manager’s daughter, and withdrew as 
cautiously as he had come. It is not impossible that 
his manwuvre may have been witnessed by some other 
ladies who were kneeling on the pavement of the 
Church of San Patrino. But his seeret, if they were 
aware of it, was safe in feminine keeping. A fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind; and more than one 
fair attendant at matins had known, in her time, what 
it was to have a love letter slipped into the hood of 
her black silk calash. The postal service is not very 
well organized in Italy; and this may be considered 
as a kind of illicit eight o’clock delivery. 

Now what did Dominico Chiconara do under these 
circumstances? Did he exert his paternal authority, 
ard by menaces and blows—he was brute enough to 
use both—force his daughter to surrender the letter ? 
Did he resort to awful stratagems to obtain possession 
of the document ? Did he forthwith proceed to dis- 
miss Fernando Fernandino from his service, or cause 
him to be comfortably stabbed on the next night, 
when there was, conveniently, no moon? Not a bit 
of it. He quietly surrounded the lovers with a com- 
= cordon of spies, so as to place their running away 
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{ would not have sent him to you. Ilis tailor, who 
recommended him to me told me grand stor- 
ies about his family, and the estates to which 
he was heir. The rogue, I dare say, was only 
anxious to put his debtor in a position which might 
offer some chance of his bills being paid; for Tam 
given to understand that Fernando is a cunning and 
audacious fortune-hunter. He was very nearly -sue- 
cessful in persuading our rich old Condessa de Cam- 
persados, down here, to marry him last winter; but 
she is a liberal; and hearing that he had been in the 
Pope's service, threw him over at the last mo- 
ment. I mention this with a view to your own peace 
of mind, and that of your accomplished daughter. 
Were L you, I should keep a very sharp watch on the 
Signorina Angela.” 

“ A sharp watch !” exclaimed Dominico Chiconara, 
as he tore up this letter in a rage. “VIL horsewhip 
the hussy if she dares to interchange another word 
with him.” There was to be a rehearsal that morn- 
ing of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” in which Angela—although 
her voice was not high enough for the part—was to 
play Lucreziv, and the baritone the Duke. When 
Chiconara, who had received the letter at his 
villa, reached the theatre—and he was fuming and 
fretting with rage all the way—he found his daughter 
and her lover half-way through the duet of “ Guaé sé 
ti sfugge un moto,” or “ Let not a word escape thee.” 
The baritone, was making 1 am afraid, rather a hash 
of the music allotted to him, and the leader of the 
orchestra was tapping his desk impatiently with his 
baton, as Fernando blundered through his musie, 
while the remainder of the company were tittering 
in the side scenes, 

“Stop !” shouted the enraged manager, clambering 
over the rails of the orchestra, and jumping on the 
stage—he had been in too great a hurry to enter by 
the stage-door; “stop this caterwauling ! Miscreant, 
with a sow’s head ”—this was to the leader of the 
orchestra—* be still !” 

The music ceased; the tittering in the side scenes 
was hushed. Poor little Angela turned very pale, 
and the baritone instinctively grasped the tin goblet 
from which Gennaro, in the play, was to be poisoned, 
as a weapon of defence in ease he should be assaulted 
by the father of his beloved one. Everybody felt that 
something exceedingly serious was about to happen. 

The manager folded his arms, and tried, as well as 








yond the range of possibility; and then he wrote a 
letter to his confidential agent in Bologna, bidding 
him use all dispatch in obtaining minute information 
as to the position of life, pecuniary means, and ulti- 
mate prospects of Fernando Fernandino. “ For,” rea- 
soned the astute manager, “ he may be a young no- 
bleman of ancient name and great wealth, who has 
merely taken this engagement in my company by way 
of a freak, and as a pretext for carrying out his love 
affair with Angela. I should noteat all object to see 
her La Signora Marchesa”—my Lady Marchioness— 
“with a husband who has abundant silk worms in 
Lombardy, or olive groves in Umbria, or orchards m 
Venetia. If so, welcome Fernando Fernandino; but, if 
he be a mere titled beggar—a fellow of ancient name, 
but without apaul in his pocket,why, Corpo di Baceo ! 
I will kick him from the stage of the theatre of San 
Patrino even to the back of the pit.” 

The operatic season of Punto Sospeso had com- 
menced,and the new baritone made his debut before the 
fever-stricken audience. But, all invalids as they 
were, some of the Punto Sospesians were connoisseurs 
in _ art, or, at least, fancied they were so. ‘They 
declared that Fernando Fernandino sung out of tune 
and time; that he was a bad actor, and a worse mu- 
sician; and that, in fine, he was not to be compared 
with the last baritone, who, although three-score years 
of age, and paralyzed in one arm, had still, in gesture 
and execution, something of the old fire left in him. 
Chiconara, who was not a bad judge himself, was fain 
to agree with these criticisms. As amanager, he was 
aware that the bgritone was wholly unfit for his place; 
but as a father, the young man’s incompetence rather 
pleased him than otherwise. “ Evidently,” he argued 
“the fellow has never learnt anything thoroughly; 
has been brought up, very likely, in idleness and ex- 
travagance. Certainly he should be very rich.” This 
flattering hypothesis was, however, entirely upset 
when an answer to his letter had arrived from his eon- 
fidential agent at Bologna. The sensule teatrale had 
made inquiries right and left, and the results of his 
verquisitions were of a most unsatisfactory nature. 
ernando Fernandino was certainly a figlio di fin iglia 
—a young man of birth—and had a right to call him- 
self Count if he chose; but so also had his tive broth- 
ers, who were all sons of an old Count, not worth a 
penny. In short, from all the theatrical broker could 
learn, Fernando was an idle, worthless scapegrace, 
three parts rake, and the fourth, adventurer. He was 
& grocatore, or gambler. He had held a commission 
in the Papal dragoons,which he had forfeited through 
some cloudy transactions at billiards; and how he had 
been living for the last eighteen months—unless it 
was cheating at cards—no one could tell. “ Eyen 1! 
hava been deceived in him,’ 





































his rage would let him, to look like the late Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Failing in that assumption, he threw his 
arms above his head, agitating his digits in all the 
vehemence of Italian gesticulation, and began to roar, 
as the saying is, “like a town bull.” 

* Dog !—pig !—swindler !—robber !—brigand !— 
canaglia 2? These were the flowers of complimentary 
rhetoric he proceeded to throw on the baritone’s et 
“You have eaten my polenta! You have drunk my 
Montepulciano !’—*'That’s a good one,’ murmured 
the leader of the orchestra, aside; “ to call his vinegar 
wine !”"—* You have had board and lodging, and the 
loan of music and dresses, on the false pretence that 
you could sing baritone! Fraudulent wretch, you 
san’t sing anything! Shameless adventurer, give me 
back the coffee and cigars with which you have been 
supplied !? 

He was so absorbed by the magnitude of his ma- 
terial losses, that he almost forgot, for the moment, 
the deeper moral injury which the baritone had inflict- 
edon him. But the second count in his indictment 
soon recurred to him. 

“Not content with plundering me of my money 
and provisions,” the accuser went on, in a slightly 
more collected, but even sterner tone, “ you would 
seek, perfidious wretch to rob me of my daughter. 
Not a word, hussy, or Pl box your ears black and 
blue.” (This was to Angela.) “ You have illicitly 
corresponded with her; you have sought to corrupt her 
young mind; you have endeavored to persuade her to 
elope with you. Your poisonous correspondence has 
been intercepted | Thank the saints,”—(here Chico- 
nara put on a pious look)—“my Angela is safe ! What 
have you to answer to these charges, monster ?” 

The baritone was sitting on the prompter’s table, 

his hat jauntily stuck on one side, and swinging his 
legs. He didu’t look in the least degree frightened; 
and he, too, had folded bis arms, in which attitude he 
had certainly sueceeded better than had Dominico 
Chiconara in looking like the late Napoleon Bonaparte. 
“With regard to one-fourth of your accusations,” 
he very coolly made answer, “they are balderdash. 
Touching another fourth, T shall do as [ please. With 
respect to the remaining half, [have the honor to in- 
form you that you are an incorrigible old rogue, thief 
and perverter of the truth !” 
With a yell of rage, the manager rushed on the! 
baritone; but Fernando had eaught up a chair, and 
altogether he looked so much like what in England 
would be termed “an ugly customer,” that Chiconara 
thought better of it, and brought his arms into the 
Napoleonic attitude again. 

* T dismiss you from this company; I order you out | 
of this theatre !” he answered with ignominy and con-, 








graced before all these honorable ladies and gentle- 
men, of whom you are no logner worthy to be the 
associate. Now go, beggar and sharper! The sum 
of money I could claim from you I contemptuously 
forgive you. But have acare! Public justice may 
interfere, although private justice may desist from 
pursuit. We have heard all about youn little tricks at 
billiards and cards, Signor Count Fernandino; and if 
you tarry long in Punto Sospeso, you may find your- 
self asked some very embarrassing questions by the 
Pontifical police.” 

Fernando turned, for an instant, very pale; but he 
burst into a loud, harsh laugh. “Don’t be — afraid,” 
he replied; “I shall not trouble your beggarly, fever- 
haunted town, I promise you; but you will see me 
again, some day—Ftrnando Irnandino will return! 
Angela, my soul’s idol, farewell!" But poor Angela 
had fainted, and the prima donna was cutting the 
lace of her corset, while the first) ballet-dancer was 
burning feathers under her nose. 

The company, who, to tell truth, were slightly terrified 
by the tone and manner of Fernando, made a little lane 
for him to pass through from the stage. But, just as he 
reached the prompter’s box, he halted. : 
“You have insulted me,” he said, turning to Chicon- 
ara,—* insulted me in the presence of ladies, if not of 
gentlemen, in the grossest and most cowardly mauner. 
A son of the house of Fernandino never allows himself 
to be outraged with impunity. Take this, then, mtocaro, 
as a lesson in geod manners, and as a slight instalment 
of what I owe you.” 

And, so saying, the Insulted Baritone extended, ina 
erooked form, the first and second fingers of his right 
hand; with his left he seized the manager by the collar, 
and with the two forked digits of his dexter hand, he 
caught the nose of Dominico Chiconara as ina vice, and 
wrung it till his enemy howled with rage and anguish. 
Then, hurling the manager from him, he made a very 
ceremonious bow to the company at large, and took his 
departure. What became of him was wrapped in mys- 
tery; but he was seen no more at Punto Sospeso. 

A year—nearly two years—passed away. The French 
Revolution of ’48 was followed by. political disturbanees 
throughout the Italian peninsula. The Austrians were 
expelled from Venice; Pio Nono fled to Gaeta; anda 
triumvirate, with Mazzini at his head, was instatled in 
the Eternal City. ‘Those were evil times for operatic 
speculations; ay, and loan-contractors and money-lenders. 
Dominico Chiconara’s affairs had not been going on very 
prosperously lately. He was still very wealthy, but he 
made a nunber of cruelly bad debits. Many of those who 
owed him money wouldn’t pay; and many more, who said 
they would if they could, couldn’t. Socialism went up, 
and the funds went down. Diamonds were a drug in 
the market, and Continental loans were at a ruinous dis- 
count. Punto Sospeso could not suffer much financially, 
as it was pretty well ruined, reot and branch, prior to 
’48; but the neighboring farmers had still some stock, 
which was not mortgaged to Chiconara; still a little gold 
and silver, which had not found their way into the 
usurer’s insatiable strong box. A time came when even 
these remnants of their possessions were menaced, 
While the French, under Oudinot, were besieging Rome, 
and notwithstanding the gallant defence made by the 
Triumyirs, Mazzini, Armellini, and Suffi, were gradual- 
ly gaining ground on the outworks; while Garibaldi and 
his gueriilas were heroically skirmishing in the open, 
the entire Campagna of Rome and the encircling moun- 
tains swarmed with bands of brigands, belonging to no 
particular party in particular; but robbing, kidnapping, 
and murdering all parties with general impartiality. 
They carried off the farmers’ sheep and cattle, and soon 
they began to take off the farmers themselves, subse- 
quently writing polite letters to the friends and rela- 
tives of the captives, informing them that if, by a cer- 
tain day, so many thousands of ducats, by way of ran- 
som, Was not brought toa certain spot in the mountains, 
the detained agriculturist, would be murdered. One 
Tommaso Buffalmano, the only cultivator in the valley 
of the Arrone, who was supposed to be affluent cnough to 
have kept himself out of Dominico Chiconara’s debt, was 
thus kidnapped, and for some days his family held out 
against the demands made by the brigands for a sum 
of money as ransom, and which was, in view of the pri- 
soner’s circumstances, of enormous amount. But one day 
a packet arrived for Buffalmano’s wife, opening which, 
and finding it soaked in blood, she shrieked and fainted, 
This envelope simply contained the severed ears of Tom- 
maso Buffalmano, and pinned to the right one wasa 
very neatly-written billet, in which the writer deplored 
the necessity he was under to have recourse to rough 
measures; adding, however, that unless the required 
sum was not forth-coming within twenty-four hours, 
it would be his painful duty to forward, as per last, the 
hands, the fect, the tongue, and ultimately the head, of 
the aforesaid Tommaso, This ominous reminder was 
signed “ I] Passatore.” 

Il Passatore was the chief of the most notorious, the 
most audacious, and the most blood-thirsty band of bri- 
gands in the district. Men breathed hard, and women 
crossed themselves, when his name was pronounced. 
He was said to be a Neapolitan, and a grand. 








concluded the agent, “ ae “Consider that you have been publicly dis- | son ot the infamous Fra Diavyolo. He was 
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known to have at least fifty ruffians with him, all well! personages, the counterparts of him with the slouched} The miserable individual who had been alternately 
armed with rifles and revolvers; and he boasted that his hat, and who were standing at ease, each man with a/qualitied as a “ worthy manager,” anda “measly por- 
band, in a mountainous country, would make head rifle before him, and his belt full of knives and pistols, cupine,” was, ata sign from Il Passatore, ungagged 
against any number of gendarmes or Pontifical dragoons, There was a shriek from the horror-struck audience} and unbound, and bidden to stand upright. ‘The only 
The unhappy natives of Punto Sospeso and its neigh- of “Il Passatore!” “11 Passatore!” and a rush for es-!use he made of his liberty was to drop down on his 
borhood, had not even the meagre consolation of a Pon-' cape into the pit-corridor and the box-lobbies; but ad-| knees, and grovel at the feet of Il Passatore, whom he 
tifical garrison. There was a French force at Viterbo; ditional consternation was excited, by the discovery that| addressed as his dearest friend; as the man whom he 
but the commandant, when applied to for protection, | the box openers had been temporarilly superseded by| most loved and esteemed in the world; as his valiant 
sent word, that the people of Punto Sospeso might go) brigands, armed to the tecth, who earnestly invited the| captain, general and field-marshal; as the most noble 
and hang themselves. The Pope had no longer any) company to retura to their seats, advising that, in ease | Count Fernando Fernandino; and when he conjured, 
soldiers, save the Swiss Guards he took with him to/of refusal, they would surely shoot them. as such, to have merey upon him, an old man, with 
Gaeta, A national guard had been organized in Punto} “Task your pardon, ladies and gentlemen,” said |one foot in the grave. 
Sospeso itself; but this levy had turned patriotic, and) this gentleman, when silence had been restored, “ if, 
ran away to join Garibaldi. It was an era when every- in consequence of circumstances over which I have no joviality. “Tam about to give you something that 
body was running away to join somebody. The miser-| control, L have beeu compelled to substitute for the} shall make both your feet quite fresh and lively. Ad- 
able inhabitants of the City of the Fever were fain to opera of ‘ Masaniello’ a trifling performance for my | vance, there, Beppo and Ciceo, and bring the worthy 
dress up half a dozen of the town sbirri—who were mere| Own benefit. You do not, perhaps, know who I am ?’| manager’s foot-bath.” ; 
spies and eatchpoles—in cocked hats and jack-boots, and} A shudder ran through the house. The two brigands thus addressed, brought forward, 
make believe that they were gendarmes. “Tam known,” the gentlemanly young man, with| between them, a huge copper pan, or bucket, full of 
The carnival 1849 dawned on a most perplexed and unruftied urbanity, pursued, “as Il Passatore.” some liquid which emitted a hot, greasy scent. 
distracted time. Jt seemed as though the Goths and The shudder was repeated, and a groan followed it. * This,” remarked IL Passatore, “is boiling oil.” 
Vandals had come again. Anarchy prevailed from the| “I have, however,” the communicative gentleman!“ Merey !” shrieked the worthy manager. 
Alps to the Apennines, and nothing was heard but stories] in brown velvet continued, “another designation. My] “ Boiling oil; in which I propose to immerse your 
of outrage, assassination, and rapine. Men lay down at) family name is registered in the Libro @ Oro of the! feet and legs up to the knees. You shall have, while 
night shivering, and esteemed themselves extremely city of Bologna. We have been counts and viscounts] you are taking your bath, a comfortable seat in the 
lucky if they woke up the next morning without finding) ever since tht days of the Emperors Areadius and|shape of a brazier of live coals, which two of my 
their throats cut. During the carnival of 1848, the Ifonorius. As the Count Fernando Fernandino, Lam|men are now heating in the property room, That 
theatre of San Patrino had not been opened at all; but} Very much at your service.” undue effusion of blood to the head may be prevented 
in the succeeding year Dominico Chiconara thought that There was an uneasy movement among the audience] two pitch-caps, comfortably warmed, will be applied 
he would take no harm, by another effort to garner in the They might be remembering that in his professional/to your scalp; and Beppo, here, who is a capital 
tew paoli and ducats which might still remain in the|¢apacity, at least,the ex-baritone had no very great |dentist, will then proceed to draw all your back teeth, 
Punto Sospesian purses. It was, at all events, better,|cause to feel grateful towards the connoisseurs of | While these operations are in progress, I will atldress 
the good man argued, that he, a native of the locality, Punto Sospeso, to you some trifling questions as to the whereabouts 
should have them, than that they should line the pouches “T sang here,” Il Passatore went on, “two yeurs}of your cash, plate and bank-notes. We happen to be 
of those villanious brigands. So, from occult provincial | 2g0, through love for that beauteous maiden in the]in immediate want of seventy-five thousand sedi; and 
holes and corners, he gathered, according to his wont, arm-chair;”—here Angela began to sigh and sob con-| the sooner you answer my Tite investigations, the 
an operatic company; and early in February, the open- vulsively—* and at starvation wages from this mangy | sooner Beppo will desist from drawing your back 
ing of the theatre was announced. The inhabitants of|2nd usurious hound, here,’ and as he alluded to Domi-| teeth.” 
the City of Fever, had grown so low-spirited during the| Nico Chiconara, pinioned on the floor, the brigand| ‘The audience grew quite excited at the enumeration 
previous summer and autumn, that they hailed the pro-|¢xtended his foot, and gave his late employer a sound | of the pleasures in store for Dominico Chiconara. They 
mised entertainment with some show of sickly satisfac-| kick. all hated the worthy manager cordially; and knowing 
tion; and, deservedly detested as the usurious Chicon- that as regarded themselves the worst’ was past, they 
ara was, he was looked upon temporarily as a hind of would haye cheerfully stayed out any pena! perfor- 
benefactor of the town, which, what with fever, revolu- mance which only concerned Chiconara. 
tions, and brigands, was in peril of being bored to death. The brigands were proceeding to disrobe the mana- 
So the principal families of Punto Sospeso entered their ger for his bath, when Angela rushed towards Fernan- 
names as subscribers for the boxes on the best tier; and] you, and you hissed me. I may not have been a good | do, cast herself at his feet, embraced his knees, and, 
a considerable number of persons paid their money at|baritone; but I did my best, and it was rude to hiss|in agonizing accents, besought him to spare her father 
the door on the opening night. The opera was to be| me. Let me add, that if you do not immediately|from the threatened torture. And, fortunately, at 
* Masariello.” give me three rounds of applause, these five-and-|this moment, the manager’s cause was pleaded more 
The performances at the theatre of San Patrino/twenty gentlemen with rifles shall forthwith fire al effectually by Pietro, the cadaverous waiter of the 
usually began at six o’clock in the evening; but on this} volley with ball cartridge into the middle of you!” | Caffe Grande, who stepped up to Il Passatore, and in- 
particular oceasion the tolerably numerous audience}  « Needs must,” they say, “ when somebody drives.” | formed him that he knew perfectly well where all the 
waited a quarter, half, three-quarters, a whole hour, in|'The three rounds of applause—the five-and-twenty [old gentleman’s strong boxes were deposited, and that 
vain, for the overture to commence. But not so much} -iffemen having brought their weapons to the “make he had contrived, within the last week, to take ims 
asa single fiddler appeared in the orchestra, and the ready,” too—were duly given with applause. Kentish pressions in wax of all his keys, by means of which 
curtain gave no sign of rising. The audience grew im- fire, with a kettle of cold water spilt over the coals.| he had had false ones made. Overjoyed by this in- 
patient, noisy, and at last vociferous. Hisses, cat-ealls,|  « Another round,” cried IL Passatore, “and louder !| formation, Il Passatore acceded to Angeli’s request; 
stampings of feet, poundings of the floor with umbrellas,} pyt more geniality init! I like applause!” ‘The and ordering his men to bind and gag the manager 
and those peculiar sibillations in the barrels of keys,| three additional salvoes of applause issued from the |again, told him to thank his daughter. ‘This was mere 
known as fischietti, rapidly succeeded one another. Al audience; but if there was anything “genial” in the gallantry; Pietro, the waiter, was the real person to 
variety of alarming and conflicting rumors circulated proceeding, it was assuredly geniality of the most|be thanked for being spared the experience of a foot- 
through the house. It was bruited that the band had| joonived nature. ss bath of boiling oil. A strong party of brigands were 
struck for money ; that the prima donna had fallen a «That is charming,” Il Passatore went on, grace-| despatched under the guidance of Pietro to the caffe, 
victim to a state of apoplexy: that Dominico Chiconara fully bowing his head. “There is nothing like polite-|next door, in one of whose remotest cellars, and in 
had gone mad, and murdered the primo tenore. In the] ness, T always thought I should be able toteach|sundry iron chests, nearly all the manager’s ready 
midst of all this little tattle, 2 voice was heard behind 6 


“One foot, ch?” the brigand shouted, with grim 


“Pardon my striking a man who is down,” the 
courteous robber proceeded; “but that unconscion- 
able extortioner yonder has been hitting people 
when they were down these forty years. To resume, 
ladies and gentlemen, I had the honor to sing before 








si as ha, 
; Punto Sospeso good manners; and the feyer, my}|money and securities were concealed, Che cunning 
the curtain to uteor these wanda: worthy friends, seemed to have slightly dulled your old rascal, however, had sufficient bonds and mort- 
. e } ; ; 33 ‘ “4 , , yas wii . 
‘ae will be rw a a perception. But now to business, Ragazzi /” he| gages deposited elsewhere, to keep him rich to the end 
murmur ran through the pit. 
> 


cried, raising his voice, and addressing the brigands|of his days. ; 
= who were keeping guard at the box-doors; “just be} Il Passatore had raised Angela from the ground, 
us have the opera!” so good as to go round among these excellent signori|and strove to kiss away her tears. But she repulsed 
“There will be no opera!” replied the voice behind] and signora, and collet every individual watch, chain{him. He extended his hand to her; but she put it 
the baize. ring, ‘sleeve-button, stud, purse, bracelet, brooch, or| back. ; 
other trinkets there may be in the house. You owe] “Not the hand of a highway robber—not the hand 


“ At least,” shouted the indignant groundings, “ let 


A shout of cat-calls greeted this announcement. A 
gentleman in a private box ruse in a state of great 


: me something,” he added, jocularly, “ for having, by|of him who has outraged my father,” she said proudly. 
enemement. hissing, deprived me of my engagement as a baritone;} “As you please,” Il Passatore replied. 
‘Give us our money back,” he urged,“ if there is to| and,” he concluded, giving to his voiceavery ominous} The audience got home as well as they could, con 
be no performance !” } 


tone, “woe be to him or her who dares to conceal any | gratulating themselves, at least, that their skins were 
article of value.” whole. Il Passatore’s band marched out of the town 

The bandit collectors made the tour of all the lines| without molestation, proceded by a string of pack 
of boxes, of all stalls, and of the pit. They did their| mules, laden with the treasures of Dominico Chico- 
spirting quietly, and efficiently, if not gently; and, in}nara. Of course Angela wouldn t have anything to 
a few minutes, a pile of precious objects, with |do with a brigand; but the future of our young lady 
sundry well-lined purses, were gathering on a table|is enveloped in mystery, Six days after the raid on 
on the stage. the theatre of San Patrino, she unaccountably disap- 

“T hope no lady has been too roughly deprived of|peared; and it was rumored that Pictro, the eadave- 
her ear-rings,” Il Passatore remarked, with much affa-|rous waiter, who had, of course, never shown his face 
bility. “LT would not have their delicate little lobes|at the Cujfe Grande since that _disclosure about the 
hurt for all the world. And now, Lidiesand gentlemen | false keys, had been seen prowling about the neigh- 
I will detain you but a few moments longer. IT have|borhood of Chiconara’s villa, just before his daughter 8 
but a few trifling formalities to go threugh with our|flight. Of course Angela hadn’t run away with 
worthy manager here, and you shall be free to return to| Pietro, the ex-waiter. Perhaps she went ~_ a oon- 
your virtuous homes. These accomplished artists] vent. | [ have heard that Il 1 assatore was — ina 
here,” he added, turning to the members of the skirmish with the newly organized Papal ‘ meres, 
operatic company, “I will spare the needless fatigue |some time in 1850; but there are many persons = 
of a personal examination. — If the measly poreupine, | disbelieve this story; and all I know myself, oe wa 
been accommodated with an arm-chair, and was un-! Chiconara, has fleeced them as he wont to fleece their] when I was at Matanzas, in the Island of Cuba, im 
bound; but a tall personage in a slouched hat, a ragged | wedecessors, they will not be worth the robbing.” | 1864, [met a Count and Countess. Orlandini there,— 
cloak, and most ferocious aspect, generally kept watch| Although the members of the operatic company may 
and ward over her, with a pistol held in most unpleasant /haye mentally resisted the imputation of poverty, 
propinquity to hgr ear. Finally, at the back of the stage 
Weye marshalled in line, some five-and-twenty stalwart 


“There wid be a performance!” the voice returned, 
emphatically. “ An Extraordinary Performance ! For 
this night only !” 

“It is very strange,” a lady on the grand tier whis- 
pered to her neighbor, “ whose can that voice be. It is 
not that of the impresario, Cniconara. It is not that of 
old Moldini, the saggeritore, who is asthmatic. There 
must be something wrong.” 

But at this juncture, the three accustomed blows were 
heard behind the scene, and the curtain rose. 

It was upon the strangest performance ever witnessed 
in the theatre of San Patrino, or, perhaps, on the stage 
of any theatre in Europe. Inthe centre of the stage, 
crouched all ina heap, tied head and heels, pivioned 
and gagged, was Dominico Chiconara. The remainder 
of the company, male and female, in their stage dresses, 
but with their hands tied behind their backs, were ar- 
ranged bebind their chief. The Signora Angela had 








not Fernandino, mind—wheo was reported to be im- 
mensely rich who had four charming children, and 
they were certainly grateful for the exemption from whose steward and plantation eS a es 
| search, rous man, of middle age, whom they called Dictro, 
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{From All The Year Round) 
Sowing and Reaping, 


We live by thonght and the men who spake 
‘rhe darkness into light ; 

Who bade the spirit’s morning break 
Forth from the womb o€night ; 

And in that great deliverance 
Revealed a new world at a glance. 


Yet oft that living thought is born of death, 
Arid the stern land lies— 

No springs invisible beneath, 
No rain-clouds in the skies ; 

The martyr's blood, and tears, and toil 
Alone may irrigate the soil. 








The crimson fountain bubbles in deep gloom, 
The funeral pyres aglow, 

And all oneal the yawning tomb 
The harvest 'gins to grow, 

L»! forth the sturdy reapers come 
‘Yo shout the welcome Harvest Home! 


The sickle sheathed the crop is gathered in 
And garnered in the brain ; 

Notiall the kings who victories win 
May root it out again : 

Nor check the spread, through years unknow 
Of future harvests to be sown. 





(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 


frHROUGH A JUDAS WINDOW, 


There arefew men of whom I entertain a better 
opinion than of Michael Quinlan, who, twenty years 
ago, was appointed manager of the Tubber branch of 
the Universal Bank of Ireland, an establishment which 
I served in the capacity of inspector. Michael was a 
jolly, hearty, outspoken big fellow, with a handsome 
face and fine manly figure, which threatened to be- 
come rather too heavy for the moderate-priced horses 
which he could afford to ride ; this was, I believe, at 
that time, his only present grief or future apprehen- 
sion, His salary was not large, but he was satisfied 
with it. Ie had a happy home, a pretty wife—their 
marriage had been enormously imprudent, and a 
thorough suecess—three cbildren, a sweet temper and 
acontented mind. He was a popular man in the 
small society of the small place in which his lot was 
cast ; the society and the place were alike big enough 
for him, and, on the whole, though I never intend to 
persuade myself, that I should have been contented 
with the conditions of life which perfectly satisfied 
him, I was in the habit of thinking Michael Quinlan 
a decidedly enviable person. 

Michael had a strong affection for and an extensive 
belief in me. He dreamed no dreams and he built no 
castles for himself, but he saw visions of extraordinary 
brilliancy on my account, and erected gorgeous edifi- 
ces for my future habitation. He had two favorite 
notions about me, which he cherivhed with pertina- 
cious fervor—one was, that Iwas “a fellow whom 
nobody could deceive ;” the other, that I was “a fel- 
low whom nobody could beat.” It was always an oe- 
easion of rejoicing when, in the routine cf my bust- 
ness, I went to Tubber, and, the formality of inspee- 
tion over, had time for a long talk with the ever-con- 
tented and sanguine Mick. 

Mrs. Quinlan was a quict little woman, endowed 
with a grand faculty of listening, or at least for being 
present while we talked, without either talking herself 
or looking affronted. She was as happy, as contented 
as her husband ; and I do not remember to have seen 
a shadow upon her face, or noticed the smallest inter- 
ruption of her placidity of temper, except on one oc- 
casion, It was the second day of one of my visits to 
Tubber, and the weather was detestable. I was 
Michael Quinlan’s guest, and when I came down rath- 
er late to breakfast, L found Mick looking ruefully at 
a cloak in an advanced condition of moistness, which 
he was hanging over the back of a chair by the 
fire. 

“ You don’t mean to say Mrs. Quinlan has been out 
such a morning as this ?” | asked, looking at the rain, 
which came down against the parlor windows, and 
was —— up and spattered about anew by the sweep- 
ing wind, 




















































The devil himself would not keep her away from eight 
o'clock mass.” His tone had as much admiration as 
Vexation in it, and he turned the steaming cloak with 
@ gentle touch. While he was speaking Mrs. Quinlan 
entered the room, and he continued jestingly, * We're 


the hunt, and never miss a day 7” 
nor did she speak to him; but with a brief “ good 


carried it out of the room. 
out, for Mrs. Quinlan’s manner appeared to me sad 
rather than sullen. Thad forgotteu all about it be-| 
fore I bade Mick good-bye that evening, and started 
on the mail car for Dublin ; but the little insignificant 
Scene recurred strangely to me afterward, 

* * ok * * 

I was in Birmingham in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, six months later. I had gone to a small hotel, | 


visit our Birmingham Branch on the following day. 
The weather was very fine, and though the suburbs of 
Birmingham were not at that time tempting for an 
evening stroll, or provocative of poetic meditation, I 
could not remain alone in the dull inn parlor, whose 
windows commanded a view of a paved street, and a 
warehouse opposite, of apparently unlimited dimen- 
sions, for its long rows of dingy windows stretched 
beyond my line of vision. I lett my dreary sitting- 
room, and as I went through the wide square hall, on 
one side of which was a bar, I glanced at arack hang- 
ing upon the wall, in which letters to the address of 
persons staying in the inn were placed, to be claimed 
by their owners. The rack was secured by a network 
of wire, fastened with a small padlock. 

I did this accidentally. I was not expecting letters. 
I had not given my address at this hotel; and of the 
names which caught my remarkably quick eye, not 
one was known to me. I went out of the door, with 
my mind suddenly awakened to an association of ideas 
which had been far enough from it. Something had 
made me think of Michael Quinlan. It was the post- 
mark on one of the letters—Tubber. I had taken no 
heed of the address, but had a vague notion that it 
was & woman’s name. 

I walked on and on, and did not fail to discover that 
a fine Summer evening makes beauties of its own out of 
the least promising materials, and was returning, tired 
and sleepy, to the hotel, when a fly, driven rapidly 
along the road by which I had come, was pulled up a few 
yards in advance of the spot I had reached, and a man 
jumped out and took his way up tbe street. He was a 
tall man, flashily dressed, with that peculiar jerky tight- 
ness about his gait—whether belonging to the legs or 
the trowsers 1 never can quite make out—characteristic 
of third rate sporting men. The fly remained stationary, 
and as I passed it slowly I perceived it had still a te- 
nant—a lady, evidently young, ond, as even the brief 
opportunity I had of looking at her showed me, hand- 
some. I saw a profusion of auburn hair, a bright com- 
plexion, large, bold, dark eyes, and white teeth, liberally 
displayed by the smile—not at all bashful—with which 
the owner of these charms recognized my look, too long 
and too direct for good manners. I looked back once or 
twice before | reached my hotel, and on the second oc- 
casion the lady’s bonnet was protruding from the window, 
and she had not withdrawn it when I lost sight of the 
fly by turning in at the doorway. 

In the hall I perceived the man of sporting exterior 
who had got out of the fly. He was speaking to a 
florid young lady, intrenched behind the marble-topped 
shelf. His voice expressed impatience; hers, seconded 
by the look and attitude, the imperturbability of a strong 
position. He evidently wanted something which it was 
in her power to procure, and about which she was in no 
humor to hurry herself. I leoked at him with no great 
favor. He was a man of about forty, with bushy reddish 
hair, small, keen, gray eyes, a hooked nose, and harsh 
red complexion. He had thick whiskers, darker in color 
than his hair, and was a specimen of “ slang” from head 
to foot. 

While I was speaking to the waiter who took my orders, 
the florid young lady , ieee against the bar, with her 
hands folded, totally regardless of the impatient person 
near. When I had done, she said to the slang person: 

“Here is Mr. Jackson; you can speak to him about 

your letter. 
Mr. Jackson—who was mine host, as I then dis- 
covered—and the stranger had exchanged a few words, 
and the former had unlocked the wire frame which cov- 
ered the rack with the letters, and was looking for an 
indicated address, the stranger assisting him. 1 took my 
light, bade the florid young lady good-night, and had 
turned to the staircase leading to my room, when I heard 
the landlord say : 

“You're quite right, Sir; here it is. ‘Miss Kate 
Whelan. To be kepttill called for.’ Postmark, Tub- 
ber.” 

On the following day, my business being concluded 





@ punctual pair, Rosy, aren't we, you to mass and I to! 
There was no answering smile upon his wife’s face, 


morning to me,” she took the cloak off the chair and! 
I could not quite make it) 


too late in the afternoon to admit of my leaving Birming- 


, a ; , jham that night, 1 devoted myself entirely during the 
Out!” said Mick. “Of course she was out ; she’s) evening to writing out my report, and clearing off some 
out every morning in the year—hail, rain, or sunshine. | arrears of correspondence. Next morning I left Bir- 
‘mingham by the first train for Liverpool, and on getting 
out at the terminus, [ perceived that the impatient 
| gentleman and the handsome lady were among my travel- 
ing companions. 


I don’t think the man recognized me, but I have no 
doubt the woman did. Thad allowed my conscious- 
ness of her beauty to be sufficiently evident to secure 
myself a place in her remembrance. Her companion, 
whens eager, impatient manner, was an exaggerated 
edition of what it had been on the previous oceasion, 
was urging the porters to speed, and gesticulating 
angrily at the luggage van, while she stood apart,with 
a superb air ofindifference, and I began to make my 
way along the crowded platform, portmanteau in 
hand. She was quite as handsome as my passing 
glimpse had led me to suppose her to be, and of a fine 
stately presence. She stood totally unconcerned 
among the crowd. A small traveling bag, with the 
initials K. W., painted in white, was beside her on the 


> 


favorably known to me, intending to sleep there and | ground. Inside the gaping mouth of the luggage 


van I saw two or three boxes marked with the same 
“Ix, W.” [thought “the landlord said the letter 
was for Miss Kate Whelan; that is her name no doubt. 
I suppose the man is her brother.” I had passed the 
van and ought to have been nearly out of the station, 
but I yielded to a temptation of curiosity—or perhaps 
something more—and turned back to have another 
look at her, on pretense of having left something in 
the carriage. There she was, standing still, with an 
ammused and conscious smile upon her face, which 
made me aware that she saw and comprehended my 
mancwuyre. She was handsomer than [ thought at 
first ; indeed, I do not know that I have ever seen a 
more boldly-beautiful face. The features were as fine as 
the coloring, and the expression at once cunning and 
daring, made it as remarkable as it was attractive. 
“A daring woman and a dangerous one,” I thought, as 
I took a last look at her; and finally marched off with 
my portmanteau, just as her companion joined her, 
with a porter wheeling a truck laden with luggage. 

My destination was the Railway Hotel, just round 
the corner, where I proposed to await the hour of de- 
parture of the Dublin boat; and I had arrived there, 
and was looking out of the coffee-room window, when 
I saw a fly, with the same batch of luggage on the 
roof, that I had observed at the station pass the hotel 
door. Awaiter was standing on the lower step, and I 
saw him exchange a familiar salutation with the driver. 
Immediately afterward he entered the coffee-room, 
and began to lay the cloth for dinner. 

“T wonder where those people are going with all 
that luggage,” I said. 

“ Just gone by in a fly sir? Going to New York by 
the Cunard liner, sir.” 

How he knew—by what cabalistic code of signals 
the driver had conveyed this intelligence to hin—(for 
[ am sure they had not spoken)—I have no idea. 

On arriving in Dublin, I found several letters await- 
ing my return. Only one was of importance. It 
was marked “ Privute—immediate.” These were its 
contents ; TUBBER. 

Dear Jack: For God's sake come down at once; 1 am ia 
dreadful trouble. Don’t lose an hour. 

MICHAEL QUINLAN. 


Y curs ever, 
CHAPTER I. 


“Don’t lose an hour.” Many an hour had been 
lost already, f or Michael Quinlan’s letter was three 
days old when I read it. ‘The brevity and urgency 
of it inspired me with serious fear, 1 knew instantly 
there was caution as well as agitation in the absence of 
all indication of the reason of this urgent appeal. A 
domestic or personal matter Quinlan would have found 
time and words to detine; indeed, would hardly have 
applied to me about ; whereas he would surely seek 
me in any business emergency. It was impossible for 
me toleave Dublin on that day, but I wrote hima 
note, almost as brief as his own, aunouncing my in- 
tention of starting the next morning, and explaining 
that my absence had caused the delay. 

In those days the railway had not extended to Tub- 
ber, though it was in course of construction, and the 
last twenty miles of my journey were performed by 
mail car, This vehicle, painted bright red and re- 
markably well horsed, passed the bank on its way to 
the coach oftice, and duly deposited me at the doon, at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon of a bright Summer's day. 

I could not have believed it possible that such a 
change could have been wrought by anything but 
severe bodily illness as that which I witnessed in 
Michael Quinlan. His figure looked shrunken, his 
face was pinched and haggard, his eyes dim and rest- 
less—he looked like a man in the wasting stage of a 
fever. His manner was as siugular as his appearance; 
he seemed to shrink from me involuntarily, after the 
eagerness of his appeal that I should come to him. 

“Out with it,” Mick,” said I, as soon as he had 
closed the door of his private room; “ tell me at once 
what ailsyou. Bank business, of course !” 

“ Bank business, sure enough,” he answered. “The 
worst trick Fortune has ever played me. There is 
a £1,000 missing, and I can’t trace it to any one, or 
tell how it’s gone, any more than the dead.” 

“ A thousand pounds.” 

“ No less, indeed.” 

Michael Quinlan and I stared at one another for a 
few moments in silence, and the poor fellow’s teeth 
chattered. I neversaw greater misery in a face. 

“ Does any one know of this ?” was my first ques- 
tion. “As you say missing, I conclude there has been 
no robbery, no violence.” — 

“Robbery, but no violence,” said Mick, “unless I 
took it in my sleep, I don’t know how it was done, 
as you'll see when [| tell you the particulars, and not 
a soul knows it. I thought it best to keep it to my- 
self, until Teould get your advice, and I knew you'd 
come before I had to send in my returns.” 

* Does your wife know it.” 

“No,” said Michael with some hesitation and a re- 
markable change of countenance, “ she does not. She 
knows there’s something on my mind, but that’s not 
altogether new.” He went up to che namow window 
which looked into the dusty street as he spoke, apd 
sighed heavily. 
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“Not altogether new, Mick ?” said I, with what 
may seem an unwarrantable digression from the serious 
matter in hand. “ But it is altogether new. What's 
up ?” 

“ Never mind now,” said he; “one trouble’s enough 
at atime for any man; too much for a fellow like me 
—as weak as water.” He was not so strong in- mind 


as in body, certainly; still this judgment passed on| did not mind me.” 


himself by Michael Quinlan, surprised me not a little. | 
He went on impatiently. 

“ The money is gone, and [’'m accountable. T don’t 
know what to do. I did not tell her, because I thought 
if you could not help me to trace it, it would be time 
enough to acquaint her with the facts, when it was 
discovered that we were ruined.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “ quite time enough, Sit down 
and tell me all the particulars.” 

There were no remarkable features about the Tub- 
ber branch of the Universal Bank of Ireland. The in-} 
cident which I record here took place before the era’ 
of decorative furniture and artistic fittings. The 
two rooms which formed the bank premises, supple- 
mented by a kind of den in which the messenger 
passed his time, opened on one side of a rather broad 
hall, with an inner swing-door, On the other side 
were the two sitting-rooms occupied by Michael 
Quinlan’s family, and the small apartment in which 
our conference was being held. The “ bank parlors ” 
as the outer and inner offices were called. had barred 
Windows, and in the inner room, in addition to a door 
of communication, there Was a contrivance for the ef- 
fectual protection of privacy, consisting of a sheet of 
glass in a hinged frame let into the wall—in fact a 
square glass door about two feet wide—just above the 
writing table, with desk and drawers, at which Mich- 
ael Quinlan was in the habit of sitting when occupied 
in the inner room. By means of this honestly-avowed 
peep hole, he could at all times command a view of 
the outer office, see all incomers and out-goers, and 
observe the proceedings of the two assistants who, 
with the messenger and himself constituted the staff 
of th: Tubber branch of the Universal Bank of Ire- 
land. Let into the wallat the end of this room was 
an iron safe, with the appearance and arrangements 
of which I was quite familiar. A few heavy chairs 
and a sofa covered with black hair cloth of a most un- 
inviting aspect, placed under a glazy and fly spotted 
map of Ireland, broke the blankness of the wall op- 
posite to the windows. The condition of the room re- 
mained entirely unchanged since Michacl Quinlan’s 
discovery of the robbery, and was quite clear it had 
been effected without any violence. 
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led the money, and that you could) not have put the 
money into the safe and left it unlocked for any inter- 
val during which you were out of the room ?” 
“Certainly; Iam quite sure.” replied Quinlan. 
| Duggan left early that day and came late the next, 
| because he was suffering from toothache—rather for- 
tunate for me, as he was so taken up with the pain he 


toothache. The safe was examined; but it proved to be 
intact and in perfect order, and the two keys were fitted 
to itin my presence. Lither opened the outer door, 
which disclosed an inner one, which, when both keys 
were upplied, opened at once, while it steadily resisted 
the separate action of either. I dismissed Mr. Duggan, 
merely observing that his statement was quite satisfac- 
tory,and while he was passing from the inner to the 
outer room, | drew its green silk curtain across the win- 
dow in the wall and whispered to Quinlan, “Show me 
noiselessly where you keep your duplicate key.” 


“Tle has no knowledge, then, you think—no sus- 
vicion ?” 

* Positively none.” 

“And he has been going on as usual since this oe- 


oe He sat down at the table, and with a key suspended 
2DPrranee 2 Py ° - 
re ss to his watch-chain opened a staall drawer under the 
hk Ve roe > « . . . 
Exactly as usual, , desk. At the back of it, in a cardboard box, lay a 
“Where does he live ?” 


key. I nodded, and Quinlan closed and locked the 
drawer. 

The business of the bank was now commencing, 
and [ begged Quinlan to leave me. He went into the 
outer office, and T applied myself to the external busi- 
ness of inspection, while deeply meditating on the 
circumstances before me. 

’ Tremained all day in the Manager’s room, and I ° 


“In lodgings in the town; in the same house with 
Rosy’s brother, but they don’t hit it off together cither. 
I’m bound to say that’s Jim O’Brien’s fault more than 
Duggan’s. No, no; he can’t haven take the money— 
he can’t; it’s impossible; and yet, good heavens, what 
can have become of it?” And onee more Michael 
Quinlan started up and resumed his troubled walk. 

“T will see Mr. Duggan in the morning,” I said, kept Quinlan out of it as much as possible, All day [had 
“and go into this matter. In the meantime, let it be| the three men in the bank under my eyes, and all day I 
understood that I have come down to inspect the bank} made them feel that they were so. “Yo the clerk this 
as usual.” was probably a matter of indifference, and Michael 
Quinlan did not mind it much, but I was quite aware 
that Duggan was restless and uneasy under the com- 
bined severity and uncertainty of my scrutiny, Oc- 
casionally I drew the curtain over my Judas window, 
and then softly withdrew it, gathering the folds in 
my hand and preventing the warning tinkle of the 
rings upon the brass rod; at any other times I pulled 
it sharply back, making them sound smartly. But 
whenever and however I manwuvred the curtain, I 
always caught sight of an uneasy conscious movement 
on Duggan’s part, and once, when [ put my face close 
to the glass suddenly, Tsaw him crumple up a sheet 
of note paper on which he was writing, and eram it 
into his pocket—as if I could have seen what he was 
writing at that distance. But I was now satisfied at 
least that he had something to conceal. 


He said nothing but looked at me with eyes so full 
of misery and longing for assurance, that I could not 
resist the look. 
“Tfit’s any comfort to you to know that I am as 
certain you did not take this money as T am certain 
that you and I are living men at this moment, take the 
assurance, Mick,” said I. “It nay be difficult to get 
at the truth, and it may be your ruin in another way, 
but you may be easy on that point. And now I must 
go-—-you must leave me to deal with this in my 
own way—I shall be here in the morning.” 

Ile came to the street door with me. It was nearly 
7 o'clock, and the usual groups of idlers were dawdling 
about. I was pretty well known at Tubber, and [ heard 
my own name repeated several times before 1 reacked 
the inn. I wrote the necessary letters to the bank in 
Dublin before I went to bed, and then I put on paper, i abandoned my post for only a brief interval in the 
acvording to my custom in such matters, all the facts of] J¢.enoon, when I paid Mrs. Quinlan a visit. She 
the case as Quinlan had stated them, and the points canes be told the truth soon, because, as she was per- 
which suggested themselves to me in connection with it. feetly familiar with the ordinary process and duration 
Che latter were two in numbor: of my inspection of the 'Tubber branch, such a depart- 
1. Mrs. Quinlan had been so accustomed of late to see ture from my ordinary custom as I meditated must 
Michael in low spirits that she had not divined the ex- necessarily be explained to her. I found her in her 
istence of a fresh cause for anxiety. comfortable parlor, with her youngest child, an infant, 
2. Mrs. Quinlan did not like Mr. Duggan, and there asleep in her lap. I did not entertain any expectation 
was some reason for her dislike, not apparentjy connect- i 


: 3 s : ee | that she would throw any light on that strange saying 
I said very little while Quinlan was explaining the, ¢4 With Michael, who had very little intercouse with 


unfortunate occurrence to me, and every moment his 
manner became more and more embarrassed, and less 
like that of a man talking to a friend. He felt the in- 


of Quinlan’s about her being used to seeing him look 
Duggan. . : anxious now, because | knew her wifely loyalty would 
I made special notes on these points, and then went t0| make her conceal from his friend anything it had not 
bed and sleptsoundly, as I always do when anything 


: . eat nea : Anes been his pleasure to tell. But [thought Lmight legiti« 
fluence of my official capacity, and so did IT. That specially interesting is awaiting my investigation. 


was indisputable, inevitable; our common sense for- 
bade our struggling against it. 

I questioned Quinlan closely concerning his keys, 
and the carefulness of his custody of them. His re- 
plies increased the difticulty of accounting for the rob 
bery. The key of the safe was kept in the centre desk 
of the writing-table, whose patent key Quinlan wore 





mately expect to get some information respecting Mr, 
Duggan. In this | was not disappointed; a very 
slight “lead” took effect, and Mrs. Quinlan waxed 
eloquent concerning the head Cashier. Ile was a good 
man of business, she believed, but she did not like him; 
and she wished he had never come to 'Tubber. 
Michael was too easy, and too much inclined to tako 


CHAPTER IT, 
Immediately after breakfast I went to the bank, and 
on the doorstep IL met Mrs. Quinlan, who looked pale 
and sad. We exchanged a few sentences, and I passed 
on to the manager’s room, where Quinlan awaited me. In 
the outer office were the cashier and a clerk, busy in their 





on his watch-chain. He was positively certain that he 
was never without the chain and the key; he slept 
with his watch under his pillow always, and the key 
of the manager's room lay on the table by his bedside. 
Ife had hardly been out of the manager’s room during 
the day on which he had placed the money, since 
stolen, in the safe, and he had discovered the theft 
within twenty-four hours What had he been doing 
in that time? He gave me an account of his proceed- 
ings, with the difficulty and hesitation which we should 
probably all experience if called upon for a narrative 
of every hour of a day which, during its passage, we 
had no reasov to suppose would be distinguished in 
the future from other days; but with an additional 
trouble and disheartenment in his manver, arising 
from the relative position in which he and I were 
placed. 

Having heard Quinlan’s narrative, I proceeded to 
question him about the other persons in the service of 
the bank, and I may as well simplify matters at once 
by remarking that only one of them is necessary to my 
narrative. 

“What sort of person is your new cashier?” [This 
employe had been in the service of the bank for three 
months only. | 

“A highly respectable, quiet young man. I don’t 
see much of him at off-times; he’s bookish, not in my 
line at all, and the only human being I ever knew 
Rosy to take a dislike to without reason.” 

“Indeed! Does Mrs. Quinlan dislike him 2” 

“Yes, it’s all a woman’s nonsense; we need not 
mind that. The point is, I do not suspect him. He 
made his cash all right, and he went away as usual 
that day, andI missed the money before he came 
next morning. Besides, our safe is the last patent, 
you know; his key could not open the inner com- 
partment.” 

“You are quite sure you were alone in this room t 
the time when you logked the safe, after having count- 








respective places, with preparations for the day’s work, 
which bad not yet begun. I could see them through 
the Judas window in the wall, which I have described, 
but without moving from their respective places, they 
could not see me. 

While Michael Quinlan was getting out the books and 
making the usual preparations for my official inspection, 
I occupied myself in observing Mr, Duggan. He was a 
tall, slightly-built young man, in whose appearance of 
delicate health and thoughtfulness I could easily discern 
the utter dissimiliarity which made him unsympathethic 
to Michael Quinlan and his athletic, boisterous brother- 
in-law, Jim O’Brien; but whose cali, business-like man- 
ner had not a touch of the confusion which my sudden 
arrival might have been expected to produce, had he 
been guilty of the theft which must, within so short a 
time, be discovered. 

After some time, when I had gone through some for- 
mal business, I asked for Mr. Duggan, and he presented 
himself at onee. He was a good-looking man, with a 
pale face, brown eyes, and reddish hair. He was per- 
fectly composed, and my keen observation made only 
one note. He did not look once at Michael Quinlan dur- 
ing the interview which ensued on his entrance. 

I began by saying that I had discovered an inaccuracy 


every one at his word; and Mr. Duggan was a plausi- 
ble fellow. She had traced his tongue in some in- 
stances where it had been used very injuriously to 
Michael’s credit; she would tell me the truth—the 
main cause of her dislike to Mr. Duggan was that he 
had talked in town of Michael’s imprudent dealings in 
horses, and had accused him of “ taking more than 
was good for him.” Michael had refused to believe 
these things,had called the rumor “woman’s nonsense, 
(the very words he had used to me,) and had made | 
light of young O’Brien’s evidence on the subject, he- 
cause there had been a disagreement between him and 
Duggan, and had, with perverseness very unusual to 
him, rather taken to Duggan than otherwise. 

I told Michael Quinlan before I left the bank that 
the time had come when his wife must know the truth; 
advised him to tell her that same evening,and left him. 
A little later I had a private interview witha Police In- 
spector, of whose intelligence I had had former ex- 
perience, sent a letter to Dublin by the night mail, 
which I expected would be responded to by procuring 
me unsuspected aid; and went out fora second lonely 
|and uninteresting walk, this time by moonlight, ; 
[I returned to mine inn through the dingy street in 


which Mr. Duggan lived; and [ observed the house 
of no very great importance in the cash account, but|¢josely, His rooms were above the drawing-room 


which required investigation, and that I should be} qoor, 1 had been told, [ noticed an open window, with 
obliged to question bim, as I had already questioned Mr. | ;},. blind down, and reflected upon it the figure of a 
Quinlan, before preparing my report for the Board of | man evidently writing. A glance at the other side of 
Directors. He acquiesced frankly, and replied to all! he strect satisfied me that certain prec uitions which 
my questions with perfect ease and readiness, Ifis nar-| | had %ketched had been observed. Very sharp and 
rative confirmed all that Quinlan had said, though | did practiced eyes were upon Mr. Duggan, andl would not 
not so direct my interrogatory as to make him acquaint-) je removed from him until I should give the word. 
ed with the particulars of the loss, supposing him not to! With the following morning I resumed my proceed- 
be aware of them, nor did he evince the slightest know-|jnos of the former day. Mrs. Quinlan had been in- 
ledge of what was in my mind, beyond the reference of! fred of what had occurred, and though overwhelm- 
my questions to one special day. He remembered the eq with grief, was, as [ had foreseen she would be, 
incidents of it perfectly, the deposits and the drafts, and! much relieved by the knowledge — that I believed 
he assigned, unasked, the same reason for his exactness, Mjchael to be innocent. 

which Quinlan had given, his severe sufferings from| 














To be concluded inour nex - 
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The Summary of the Week. 


Although telegraphic communication was promptly restored 
with Europe, there is very little news worthy of notice, the 
principal items arising from the interminable Spanish affair. 

The coldness with which the Queen was received on her jour- 

ney to Scotland, has called forth an official statement, that the 
platforms were cleared of sr ors at the different stations, in 
order to save Prince Leopold, who was only just recovering from 
his accident, from all unnecessary fatigue. 
» Aftera short rest, on her Majesty's arrival at Balmoral on 
August 21st, she drove out, and paid a visit to Mr. and Mra. 
William Brown, returning to the Castle in the evening. Ou 
Saturday afternoon her Majesty drove to Micrass farm, and 
visited Mr. and Mrs. John Brown, the parents of her personal 
attendant. 

A notice has been published in the London Official Gazette, 
that the sums payable under the awards made in respect to 
British claims by the mixed commission, under the Twelfth 

article of the treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
on the 8th of May, 1871, will be payable to the parties entitled 
thereto under the award by Mr. Henry Howard, C.B., her 
Britannic Majesty's agent, at the office of her Britannio Majesty's 
legation at Washington, between the hours of ten A.M. and 
three P.M. on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from Sep- 
tember 26th until December 31st, 1874, inclusive. 

Mr. D'Israeli has announced his intention of making a visit to 
Ireland and the visit which the Belfast people expect from Mr. 
D'Israeli is the subject of remark in the Dublin papers. The 
Mail says: 

“We shall be very much pleased if the ramor should prove 
true. We have nodonbt that the visit will be made an agree- 
able one to Mr. D'Israeli should he come among us, and we are 
very certain hiscoming would give pleasure generally to the 
Irish people.” The Freeman's Journal bas a very handsome ar- 
ticle on the subject, in which it says: ‘We believe we can be- 
speak for Mr. D'Israeli a welcome in every respect worthy his 
genius, his personal character, and his marvellous career. It has 
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uames figure conspicuously aiter the versus number amongst | tials to the King of Saxony at Dresdon, and returned to Berlin. 


them a prince, a duke, a well-known bartister, and a talented 
jeune premi r. The details are to be interesting and sensational, 
and this domestic drama which has been in rehearsal for months, 
will be ready for representation at the Thertre Royal, West- 
minster, on or about the middle of November. 

We have intelligence ot a frightful collision, which occurred 
on the Great Fastern Railway near Norwich, on September 1!th, 
by which twenty persons were killed and fifty were badly 
wounded. 

The Atlantic Steamship Companies are again at loggerheeds, 
and the recent agreement of a uniform rate of steerage passage 
at £5 for both slow and fast steamers plying between Liverpool 
and Boston, has been already broken. P. g g to 
land at New York were thus enabled to travel in fast boats at 
slow boat fares, by taking tickets for Boston. The slow lines 
have consequently withdrawn from the agreement, and com- 
petition has recommenced. Th: National line heads the party 
which demands a uniform rate of five guineas for steerage pas 
sengers to Boston, and the Inman line heads the opposition. 

The escape of Marshal Bazaine still continues to exciie great 
interest both in England aud in France, so much so, that what- 


s intendi 
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ever certain sections of French society may have to say against 


the national scapegoat—Francois Achille Bazaine, French and 
English newspaper proprietors have reason to be deeply grate- 
tulto him. He has saved the dull season. So great is the de- 
mand in Paris for the news of the fugitive, that many journals 
have stopped their instalments of highly-spiced romance, and 


columns of full-flavored anecdote, aud gone in for Bazaine, his 


life, his wife, and his children his past, his present and his 
future. A house has been taken for him in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, and there he will remain in retirement for the next few 
months. Meantime the Marshal has addressed a letter to the 
editor of the N. Y. Hera!d, under date of Bois de Bruex near 
Liege, September 9th, 1874, which appeared ia that journal on 
Saturday last. The lettter isa well-written document, dealing 
concisely and boldly with the question of his trial, the fact of 
his escape, and the causes which led to his disaster. The events 


of the war are band!led with some dexterity, and the Marshal 


does not hesitate to show his dislike for MacMahon, in entire 
forgetfulness of the clemency which saved him from an execu- 
tion. He clings to the idea that he is a great man—the fortunes 
ot war are considered as the cause of the disaster at Metz, an 
he bo!dly claims that MacMahon's ill success in other directions 
made both MacMahon and Bazainze similiarly unfortunate, but 
“never ridiculous.” The allegiance which he claims to have 
shown to Napoleon he still adheres to, aud there is a depth of 
meaning in [his assertion that ‘some duties remain to be ful- 
filled, and I shall fullfil them when the time comes. I hope 
Fortune will grant me a last smile, as she often does to oli 
soldiers.” 

The press throughout France is having a hard time of it, and 
the slightest hostile comment on the present Dictator of the so- 
called Republic, brings down on the unfortunate journal, sup- 
pression—or at least suspension. 

Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, the eminent statesman and 
writer, died on September 13th, at his residence, at Valkicher, 
The funeral was strictly private and unceremonious, in accor- 
dance with the wishes of the deceased. 

Some very interesting details about the denizens of Caris, says 
the correspondent of the London Era, are furnished by that in- 
defatigable explorer, M. Maxime Lu Camp. It appears, then. 
that even in that gay city there are no less than 816,000 work- 
ing people; one half of these are women—a fact that proves that 
the fair sex of Parisare not lazy. The rag-picking profession 
has fallen off since the Commune, and now numbers only 6,000. 
There are seven large houses whose commerce consists entirely 
in the purchase and sale of old postage stamps. We have also 
51 dealers in false bair, and !,153 barbers and hairdressers, who 
in 1872 sold no less than 102,200 kilogrammes of chignons—a 
kilogramme is equal to two pounds. ‘ This article of modern 
toilette,"’ says the writer, ‘‘ is becoming so difficult to find, that 


been well said that be is, perhaps, the most fascinating character | agents have been sent out to China to buy up the tails of the 


of this generation. His sympathies. ifnot deep, are surely wide. 
He has the highest personal repute as a man of the most ad- 
mitted domestic loyalty,a true friend, tolerant, patient, and imper- 
turbably good-temp red.” The Freeman adds: «there is no 
reason why Mr. D Israeli should not enjoy a pleasant time 
among political opponents, who will be wil ing for the time to 
forget political differences, and accord to him as an ‘illustrious 
Stranger,’ a cead mille f ith. For ourselves the contemplated 
Visit of the Prime Minister affords us sincere gratification, and 
We trust that bis example may be imitated by his successors.” 
Commenting on these words the Morning Star observ s: “We 
readily assure Mr. D'Israeli he will be well received, and we 
hope that his reception will be as little of a party demonstration 
- en attraction among political friends will permit it 


The condition of Ireland is rapidly improving, and the follow- 
ing statistics will indicate some of the prosperity of Ireland since 
the year 1800, In that year the exports of cattle were 14,00); in 
1870 they were 415,000. The exports of sheep in 180) were 871, 
and in 1870 620,(00; of beef, bacon and ham, 42,0C0 cwt. was 
exported in 1800, and 540,(00 cwt. in 1870. The quantity of 
whisky exported in 1800 was 2,374 gallons; in 1570 it amounted 
t» 1,893,000 gallons. ‘The inoports of food and luxuries in 1800 
were reckoned at £4,5' 0,000, and in 1870 at £35,000,000; the 
rental of Ireland was £3,000,00) in 1:0) and £12,000,000 in 1870; 
and the personal estate and capital was £12,000,00) in the for- 
mer year and £217,800,000 in 1870. 

The London scandal-wongers aie busy again. From several 
quarters wh@re gossipe and known-all-about-its most do congre- 
gate , we hear that the winter season is to be enlivened by a 
divorce case from which no clement of interest will be absent. 
The lady is young, beautiful and a public performer; the gentle- 
wan, ber husband, is only the latter, and the gentlemen whose 


poor.” Of flower makers there are 3,000, and owing to the Im- 
perial rage for violets, the number of that political emblem sold 
last year, rose to six millions. The employers or patrons figure 
at 89,000, and some idea of their honorability may be gathered 
from the fact that there were only 1,862 bankruptcies and insol- 
vencies last year. Among the so-called liberal professions are 
1,878 learned and literary men; 9,420 sculptors, painters, and 
actors—of the latter 2,058 are ladies. A touching fact among 


this sea of figures is that, whereas the literary gentlemen have 


only 800 domestics, they support by the work of their brain no 
less than 2,258 persons, chiefly parents. Of doctors we have 
1,726, which is about one to every thousind inhabitants. Be- 
lbind this medical army come 100 sonnambulists, 56. midwives 
528 herborists, and 734 apothecaries. Next, Paris comprises 
16,256 landlords and 54,872 retired tradesmen, whose fortune, in 
the majority of cases, is the result of early perseverance, priva- 
tion, and economy. M. Maximedu Camp contends that there is 
not a city in the world where the people work more than in Paris, 
in spite of the 300,000 idlers on the boulevar's, the 180 concert 
cafes, the 238 public balls, the 25,000 wine shops, and the 7,229 
billiard boards. The workmen here are paid once a fortnight, 
on the Saturday. The week that follows is invariably a dull one 
in the shops, since the majority of the men pay their devotions 
to “St. Lundi” until their pockets become empty, and they are 
forced to return to the bench to replenish the. This is a fact 
which should be borne in mind by those, who indulge in invidi- 
ous comparisons between the French courrier and the English 
workman. 

From Germany we learn, that Mr. Bancroft Davis, the Ameri- 
can Minigter to the German Empire, has presented his oredea- 


He has taken a fine house on the Bebrenstrasse, which he will 
make the rendezvous of A‘ericans, and where he will give 
weekly soirees. 

A letter from Metz remarks that, while inhabitants of the an- 
nexed territory of Aisace-Lorraine, who were compelled to fur- 
nish the Freuch Aarmy in 1870 with horses and waggons, have 
been hitherto unable to obtain any compensation, the German 
authorities have shown considerable promptitude in settling 
claims arising cut of the conduct of the Germantroops. A date 
was fixed last September for the presentation of such claims and 
on the report of two Commissions sitting at Metz, 23,426,059f. 
have been paid out of the Imperial treasury for injury to pro- 
property, with 29,408,982f. for requisitions. The Provincial 
treasury has ‘also paid 140,765f for claims not within the cog- 
nizance of the Iperial authorities, and 74,107f. as compensation 
for the loss of life or limb. It should be added that residents on 
what is stil French territory are in no better position than 
Alsatians and Lorrainers as regards compensation for losses in- 
curred on ¢ t of the exig of the French army. 

The London Standard of September 14th, says that the Schles- 
wieg question is assuming a serious aspect in consequence of the 
daily expulsion of Daniah subjects, and the hostile tone of the 
German press. Public opinion will compel the Danish Govern- 
ment to send a formal protest to Berlin, and ultimately to re- 
taliate by the expulsion of German subjects from Danish soil. 
From Spain the intelligence is, as usual, variable, but the 
Carlists appear to be slowly making headway. 

The International Law Association, which closed its meetings 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on September 11, sat in the same,rooms 
which were occupied by the Board of Arbitrators on the Ala- 
bama claims. Count Sclopis has telegraphed an acceptance of 
the presidency of the Association. The proceedings closed with 
a public meeting at which over three thousand persons were 
present. Mr. D. D. Field of New York made a speech explain- 
ing the objects of the association, which he said were to obviate 
the necessity of war. Mr. Henry Richard and Pere Hyacinthe 
also addressed the meeting. 

In Unite! States affairs there is very little change, the most 
notable event of the week, being the uprising of the people of 
Louisiana against the State Gover t—its complete surrender 
after heavy fighting a.d some loss of life, culminating in the 
triumph of the White Leagues, and the instalation of a new 
State Government amidst the cheers of the United States 
troops. Meanwhile rrestdent Grant has issued a proclamation 
and has ordered on reinforcements, so expectation is all on the 
tip-toe as to ** what will he do with it ?,” 

Throughout the South th re is increasing demoralization, and 
a bloody war of the races does not seem to be so improbable as 
some wise-cares appear to think, as the brutalities of the ignor- 
ant negroes are fast driving the whites to desperation. 














Farner Hyacintue.—The Ultramontene newspapers hope 
that Father Hyacinthe will return to the Roman Catholic Church 
but bis last letter gives no reason for such an anticipation. In 


it he declares that his resignation is perfectly consistent with 
his previous conduct, and that he is equally opposed to the in- 
falibility of the State and to that of the Pope, to the supremacy 
of th people in the church and to that of the priest. He in- 
tends neither to abandon the cause nor to quit Geneva, but feels 
himself at liberty to preach the gospel and dispense the sacred 
mysteries. He is too well acquainted with the intelligence and 
true Liberalism of Geneva to believe that a society more poli- 
tical than religious, will be durable. ‘Ihe Catholic Church can 
neither perish nor continue what the passing triumph of Ultra- 
montanes has made it. The question is not one of creating a 
new church or a new religion, but of accomplishing a reform in 
the old church. 





Tue ‘Trtte oF * Reveresp.”-— An interesting contribution to 
the history of the title of ‘‘ Reverend” as « pplied to clergymen 
is made by the Rev. Brooke Lambert, in a letter to the London 
Times. Mr. Lambert says : 


‘The registers of the parish of Tamworth contain some inter- 
esting particulars as to local usage. These registers date back 
from the reign of Phillip and Mary, 1556, The first title given 
in them to a clergyman is the old title ‘Sir,’ with which Shakes- 
peare bas made us familiar. Jn May, 1567, we have an entry 
‘Sir Peter Stringar, curate.’ The clergyman who succeeded him 
is called * Sir Richacd Walker,’ but there are other contempor- 
aneous entries, such as ‘secerdos,’ ‘clericus,’ ‘preacher’ and 
‘ verbi minister.’- These latter seem to have obtained till, in 
King James’ reign, we have the prefix * master,’ which, as we 
know, was applied to the great divine, Master Hooker, and this 
practice seems by our registers to have been continued through 
the commonwealth, though ‘ Minister of the Gospel,,’ is some- 
times added. We have, however, in 1657, the first use of the 
word ‘ reverend ”’ evidently in this ca e as a special mark of res- 
pect, not as a formal title. On ‘11 June, 1657. was buried our 
Reverend Pastor Master Thomas Blake, minister of Tamworth.’ 
In 1693 we bave a clergyman by name Samuel Collins. I had 
noticed with curiosity an erasure before his name in each of the 
cxsualties, baptismal or funereal, recorded in our register. At 
last, in 1701, [ was lucky enough to find an unerased entry, and 
it appears tbat the obnoxious word was the title Rev'd (so-writ- 
ten) prefixed to his Mr. However, he seems not to have been 
able to hold to this title. One of bis children, baptized in 1706, 
is baptized as the chiid of plain Samuel Collias. minister ; and 
when he died in 1705, he was buried without the title * rever- 
end '—as Mr. (i. e. Master) Samuel Collins, minister of Tam- 
worth. Henceforward the same address is used till November, 
1727, when we have the baptism of Anne, daughter ot ‘ye Rav. 
Mr. Robert Wil-on, mioister of Tamworth, and after that date 
the prefix ‘reverend’ never seems to have been omitted, [am 
thankful, for the honor of my parish, to say that it was not 
withbeld even im acase which reminds one of the matter dis- 
cussed at the Camborne Conference. It fell to the lot of one of 
my predecessors to bury a nonconformist. The entry of the 
burial is as follows, 1736.37 : ‘10 March, buried ye Rev. ‘Thomas 
Worthington, a non-jarer of Tamworth.’ In this he only fol- 
lowed the example of an earlier vicar, who, when * Thomas 
Flavell, Presbyterian teacher of Tamworth,'{died, allowed him 
the prefix of Mr. (Master)—a prefix used with great parsimony 





in thoge days." 
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Avy INctpENT OF THE SUMMER SEASON AT Newront, R. 1.— Maria 
Bartolino Baldelli, called the Marchese de Culengano, in conse- 
quence of being unable to pay his bills at the Ocean House, at 
Newport, R. I., was arrested, but furnished sureties in the per- | 
son of Lieutenant Luizi Lomai, of the Fifth United States Attil- | 
lery. This occurred recently. His bondsman having given him 
up, the Marquis is now an inmate of the Newport jail. 
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Mr. E. J. Furnivan, the Shakespearean scholar, writes as fol- 
lows to the London Academy: “ When King Lear is about to 
divide his kingdom between his three daughters, he says to) 
them— 

‘* Tell me, my daughters, 

Which of you, shall we say, doth love us most, 

That we our largest tounties may extend 

Where Nature doth with merit challenge ! 
Hunter interprets the last line ‘‘ Where natural and actral 
affections vie with each other.” But surely the meaning is, 
‘* Where your natural relations to, and love for me, claims my 
bounty by deserving it,’ that is, ‘ among you, my danghters, ac- 
cording to your deserts.’ And on turning to ‘ challenge’ in 
*Johnson’s Dictionary,’ ed. Latham, one finds this passage 
rightly entered under the meaning ‘ claim as due.’ ” 





Tue Menrcuant Navies OF THE THREE GREAT Nava Powers, — 
From a comparison of statistics it appears that in 1838 the ag- 
gregate tonnage of the English mercantile navy amounted to 
2,899,601 tons, against 1,957,591 tons belonging to the United 
States, and 679,863 tons to France. At the breaking out of the 
war, in 1861, England owned 5,895,369 tons, the United States 
5,482,027 tons, and France 983,996. In 1872, the last date at 
which returns have been made, the aggregate of British tonnage 
was 7,213,829, against 4,381,958 belonging to the United States, 
and 1,077,611 to France. Between 186! and 1865, when the war 
terminated, the aggregate tonnage of Great Britain rose from 
5,895,369 to 7,322,604, the highest point ever reached, being an 
increase of 1,427,235 in four years. During the sawe period 
American tonnage fell off from 2,642,623 to 1,602 553 or a de- 
crease of more than a million tons. A comparison of the figures 
in relation to the total tonnage of all sorts, home and foreign, of 
these three leading naval powers shows a similar difference. 
That of England has increased from 14,505 064 in 1850 to 42,- 
£01,025. The United States has risen from 8,709 641 to 8,7 09,- 
157 tons during the same period. France, from 4,610,719 to 
14,597,786. 





Dears or Kenny Meavows.—This well-known artist expired in 
London a few days since, and was buried in the grave of his fa- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Hennings, once a sculptor of note, in the ceme- 
tery of St. Pancras, Finchley. At the time of his death Mr. 
Meadows was in his S7th year. He was the associate and friend 
of Leigh Hunt, of Douglas Jerrold, of Thackeray and of Dickens, 
and almost the only remaining link, connecting the present with 
that of the past age, is the veteran George Cruikshank. His 
name was as popular as that of John Leech, before John Leech 
had been heard of. He was the artist who first drew the British 
public to Punch; and long before Mr. Panch had made his bow, 
be was popular as the originator of a series of ‘* Heads of the 
People,’’ which appeared in Bell’s Life. Some of the mote ta- 
mous of Panch’s cartoons, in the earlier and better days of that 
publication, were not only designed, but were suggested by 
Kenny Meadows. His greatest work, however, and the work 
that will live in spite of its many defects, was his Shakspere. 
He began an edition of *‘!om Jones” —but left it unfinished. He 
was one of the leading illustrators cf the Illuminated Magazine. 
His water-color drawings are full of exquisite fancies, and some 
ot them of the most delicate passages ot light and shade. Kenny 
Meadows had the soul of an artist. In him the poetic and the 
humoro.s were richly blended; but he was a worker who never 
realized in his study all he promised when he talked of art. He 
was a brilliant companion among brilliant men; and for many a 
year before he died, he stood in ‘‘the banquet ball deserted.” 
The hall is, mndeed, silunt now. 





Deata or Master Betty, TUE InFANr Roscrus.—Oa the first 
of December, 1804—just 70 years ago—Covent Garden Theatre 
was crowded to its utmost by an audience comprising all the 
most distinguished men and women of the time, every one of 
whom were epxious to witness the London debut of a young— 
very young —actor, who had made so great a reputation in the 
provinces that he had come to London with engagements at 
both Covent Garden and Drury Lane, at the enormous salary of 
fifty guineasa night. At Covent Garden he first appeared as 
Achmet in the now forgotten tragedy of ‘‘Barbarossa,” and at 
Drury Lane, on the 10th of the same month, he appeared as 
Young Norval in Hone’s tragedy of ‘‘Douglas.” At both houses 
his success was so overwhelming that in the following year his 
terms rose to £100 per night, and he rapidly realized a very 
considerable fortune. 1f we add that at the time of his appear- 
ance he was just thirteen years old, many of our readers will at 
once understand that his name was Master William Henry West 
Betty, better known to fame as the “Infant Roscius.’’ So thor- 
oughly did the youthful actor “take the town” that on the nights 
when he did not perform the theatre was empty, in spite of the 
great names then included in the companies at both houses, and 
we can well imagine many of them echoing the complaint of the 
player in “‘Hamlet,” that the town was runn ng after children. 
The Young Roscius was more fortunate than most infant prodi- 
gie-, as the money he earned was well taken care of for him, 
and after a comparatively short career in public he was with- 
drawn from tre stage, and sent to the University of Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1813. Once or twice after he had reached 
Mau’s estate the old passion for the footlights returned, but he 
wes then oniy a fair—nct a great actor,and he took his final | 
farewell benefit at Southampton exactly fifty years ago this | 
month. It is said that bis early passion forthe stage was caused | 
by seeing Mrs. Siddons play Elvira, in ‘-Pizarro,” at the Belfast | 
Theatre, in which town his father was at the tims the acknowl- 
edged leading physician. When playing in 1804 he was des- 
cribed asa very handsome boy, about four feet six inches in| 
height, with remarkably lwxuriant hair, and eyes of the most ex- | 
pressive brilliancy. For fifty years Mr. Betty lived a life of 
peaceful retirement, ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
and on Monday August 24th bavin, reached the goodlygage of 
83, he quietly ‘‘seuffled off this mortal coil” at his 1:esidence, in 
Ampthill Square, To many readers it will come as a revelation 
that this celebrity of a time when Byron was yet a schoolboy, 
when Peel was still at College, when Sheridan wes at the height 
of his fame, when Edmund Kean was yet a name unknown to 
the playgoer, was still amcng us only on Monday last. Let us 
add that till the very end of his long life Mr. Betty retained a 
strong and affectionate interest 1m the affairs of the stage, 








Scexe in A Lonpon Caurncuyarp.—The following extraordin- 


Ovcur Men To Bear Tuer Wives?—Such is the delightfud 
topic which is filling the languid columns of a London contem- 
porary, and engaging the attention of the people who write to 





ary case of desecration of the dead, has been brought under the newspapers instead of for them. One man informs the world 
notice of the church trustees and other officials of old St. Pancras | that he regularly chastises bis worse half, and signs himself ** A 


also contains an urn in whicl#is placed the heart (embalmed) of 
a sister who died in India. Owing to attempts on behalf of 
the Midland Railway Company to acquire the ground for an ex. 


the occupants. This work appears to have got into the hands 
of some people, who, during August 2!ith, broke open the 
tomb in question, stole the lead, and evidently searched for 
valuables supposed to have been buried in the coffins. Whether 
they found anything of value besides the lead is at present un- 
known, but they got off clear with that, leaving the bones of the 
general exposed. Some youngsters then came upon the scene, 
and stuck the general's skull on the top of the tomb, and made 
an Aunt Sally of it by pitching stones at it. Ultimately the skull 
disappeared altogether. The sanitary authorities have bricked 
up the tomb, and no doubta searching investigation will be 
made into the matter. 


Scorch Womtn anp CuiipReN.—There is a pretty general be- 
lief that Scotehmen, as compared with their English and Irish 
fellow subjects, have small families, and so generally accurate 
a writer—at least so far as matters of fact are concerned—as Mr. 
Rathbone Gregg puts this popular belief, and,vy implication the 
reason for it not unhappily, when, in his ‘* Enigmas of Life,” he 
says that the ‘‘frugal, far-secing, self-respecting, ambitious Scot, 
stern in his mo ality, spiritual in bis faith, sagacions and disci- 
plined in his intelligence, passes his best years in struggle and 
in celibacy, and marries late, and leaves few behind him.” We 
are afraid that after the facts the report of the last census dis- 
close this belief must be given upas adelusion. It appears that 
while Scotl.nd annually celebrates only 70 marriages for every 
ten thousand of her population, against 83 for a like population 
in England, there occur annually in Scotland 4.61 legitimate 
births for every marriage, but only 3.98 for every mar- 
riage in England. Removal, _ therefore, and not late 
marriages and small families, must accountfor the fact 
that in regard to the population Scotland is comparatively stu- 
tionary. ‘There is, indeed, one fact in regard to the social state 
of Scotland brought out by the census report, which cannot be 
considered a healthy one—the extraordinary, and indeed un- 
surpassed, redundancy of women. ‘There are, it would seem, 
114 females to every 100 males in the population; or, in round 
numbers, 130,000 females above 15 years of age who are not re- 
quired. 


ExuuMATION oF A Bisnop.—The grave of Dr. Milner, the 
Roman Catholic Prelate, who wrote ‘‘ The End of Religious 
Controversy,” ‘‘ Letters to a Prebendary,’’ * The History of 
Winchester,” and other works, has been opened, and the Rev. 
George Duckett the rector of St. Peterand St. Paul's Roman 
Catholic Church, North street, Wolverhampton, M&gland, sup- 
plied the local press with an account of what happened. The 
rev. gentleman describes having, after much labor in searching 
for the precise place of interment, the body duly encased in lea 
and wood, and correctly endorsed with the usual coffin plate, 
was found in * its deep resting place which had been cut out of 
the rock,’’ 1nd says, ‘‘ On the following day (Augnst 20th), in 
my presence and thatof Thomas and Edwin Gough, Hugh 
Riley, and Miles Joyce, the lead was cut, and the top part re- 
moved. Next the lid of the oak shell which was nailed down, 
was taken off, and to our great surprise, the body, which had 
been buried 48 years, was seen whole and entire. It was covered 
with a neat and elegant plaited shroud made of flannel, and 
trimmed with amber sllk. The hands were placed by the sides 
of the body; there was no ring on the finger, nor, indeed, any 


bishop. The face wore its natural color, save a small part, 
covered with a kindjwhite of mculd; the tip of the nose was of 
adark color, the hands were discolored, though perfect, and 
like the hands as represented in the portrait of the bishop. A 
scapular was suspended from the neck. During the course of 
this and the following day hundreds of people came to see the 
body. Several who had known the bishop well in life now dis- 
tinctly recognized him in death. The coffin having been open 
from Thursday morning at 10 o'clock until four in the afternoon 
of Friday, the bo 'y had assumed a dark brown hue, yet it re- 
tained its former size and shaps, the flesh remaining firm. The 
ceremony of re-interment took place on August 24th, and 
was performed by the clergy of the town.” Mr. Duckett’s ac- 





count concludes with a aarratiou of certain of Bishop Milner’s 
widely-recognized virtues, but it does not supply any reason for | 
the rifling of the good man’s tomb. 


be relieved by various kinds of insects. Not only are the ants 
coming in myriads, but swarms of mosquitoes have, it is said, 
appeared in the precinct: of We:tminster Palace since the pro- 
rogation of Parliament. Several persons in the Palace yard have 
been severely bittea by them, and they have even invaded the 
sacred precincts of the Abbey, entering the houses in the Cloist- 
ers, and making themselves most unpleasant by their atten- 
tions. It may interest those who are as yet unexperienced in 
iosquitoes, to remind them that in some part of tropical South 
America there are, according to Humbolt, two kinds of mos- 
qguitoes—one a species of Simulia, which are active during the 





present emergency, 

















day, and the other a species of culex—called Zancudoes—special- 
ly active during the night. The n osquitoes who have honored 
Westminster by a visit apparently belong to both these species, 
being equally active by day and by night. Victims escaping 





Simulia fall into the tangs of Zancudoes. The question is, What 
shall be done under these distressing circumstances ? 


Churchyard. Among the tombs in this celebrated place of| Wife Benter."’ With kicking in Birmingham, eye-smasbing in 
burial, which includes some belonging te the Howards, Dukes | Liverpool, and wife-beating all over the country, relieved with 
of Norfolk, and other illustrious families, is that of General | frequent suicides and murders, the columns of the daily papers 
Donkin (over which runs the bridge of the Midland Railway) | of ‘ Merrie Kugland” are just now as sanguinary as the most 
the celebrated Indian officer who was buried in 1841, The tomb | bloodthirsty Anglo-Saxon could desire. 


A “ Rusu-beantne”’ Wakr.—Among the few old customs of 
our ancestors still surviving in this country, says the Pall Mall 
tension of their premises, a tract was published, a short tint | Gazette, that of ‘ rush-bearing” wakes is not yet quite extinct, 
since, giving a description of the tombs, and the pedigrees of) and the other evening the principal streets of Manchester were 


enlivened by a procession accompanying the rush-cart, which 
must have gladdened the eyns and heart# of the conservatives of 
that city. Heading the procession was a troop of about twenty 
morris-dancers, attired in fantastic costumes and wearing hats 
covered with flowers. After these came the rush-cart, drawn by 
nine gaily caparisoned horses. The rush-stack was an exceed- 
ingly large one, and weighed about three tons. At the top we e 
seated two men, who were surrounded by Union Jacks, and ip 
front was a collection of silver cups, plates, and other articles 
with which the rush-cart was decorated. 
with money-boxes inviting subscriptions, and the exhiliarating 
strains of a drum and fife, added much to the charm and bril- 
liancy ofthe spectacle. This is the bright side of the picture; 
but on the other hand it is stated that what with the antics of 
the morris dancers, and the occasional stoppages of the proces- 
sion, the traffic of the streets was seriously impeded—that the 
police several times were compelled to order the procession to 
** move on,” and that it proved a source of much alarm to restive 


There were also men 


It is very unfortunate that romance cannot in these de- 


generate days get on without clashing with reality, and that ev n 
the Loud Mayor's Show, perhaps the most esteemed of ill the 
remaining *‘ old customs,” is looked upon by many persons as a 
horrible nuisance. ‘That ‘trush-bearing ’ wakes still linger in 
remote parts of England, is a singular example of our tendency 
to cling to the habits of past ages. Rushes have long since 
ceased to occupy the position of importance they formerly beld, 
when in Shakespeare’s time the English stage was strewed with 
them. As a covering fur floors they have been superseded by 
carpets, which, as a means of concealing dirt, are open to pretty 
much the same objections as those urged against rasbeg by tr- 
asmus, in a letter to Dr. Francis, physiciaa to Cardinal Wolsey, 
in which he complains of them as a frequent cause of pestilence. 


Tue Tuames Dayinc Ur.—Fearful stories are going about 
concerning the Thames, which famous stream is said to show a 
strong disposition to ‘dry up.” Between Teddington Lock and 
Richmond Bridge the steady subsidence of the water has caused 
great alarm; the present high-water mark is lower than the low- 
water mark of 1872, and in places about Eel Pie Island, where 
river steamers passed freely last April, there is now scarcely 
depth enough for two-oared gigs and the lightest skifls when the 
tide is low. Men stand in the river to help boats across the 
shoals, boys are seen ¢) walk across the bed from sh: re to shore 
without wetting their jackets, and at one point recently, a dog 
waded over from Surrey to Middlesex without finding occasion 
toswim. Something is no doubt due to the want of rain; but 
as the depth of the river above the locke is said to have under- 
gone scarcely any alteration, this cause cannot have much to do 
with the extraordinary effect below. The conservators are being 
urged to dredge the channel for the convenience of barges, and 
this will probably be done; but deeper chatnels must be nar- 
rower iv proportion, without any increased flow of water, and 
the days of boating in the charming reaches between the *tarand 
Garter and the weir at Teddington are, it is to be feared, fast 
drawing toa close. ‘The theory that the Thames embankment, 
by casing the outpoor below Westminster, has drained the upper 
parts of the stream, so far as it is unchecked by locks, is proba- 
bly correct, and it may be that the only way to preserve to the 
‘Thames above Mortiake, the characteristics ascribed to it by the 
sign whatever to show that it was the body of a priest or a|? 


Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full, 


will be to construct a weir some distance nearer London, 


ee 


CHOLERA AND Birps.—The London Globe says: German natn. 
ralists have called attention to a new incident with regard to the 
outbreak of epidemics, It is on record that an extraordinary 
flight of birds has occurred simultaneously with the appearance 
of the disease. ‘Che occasions have been so numerous, and in so 


many countries, that it is impossible to regard the coincidence 
as merely accidental. Thus, as far back as the year 1848 birds 
of all kinds deserted the towns of st. Petersburg and Riga, and 
it was in that year that the cholera broke out. The e,idemic 
proceeded in its westward course the following year, and the 
same phenomenon was observed in Western Prussia in 1849, 
Mosquitoes 1 Lonnon.—The emptiness of London seems to |#24 in Hanover in 1850. In all these cases the facts were cliro- 
nicled as having occurred at the time, but they were not sup- 
posed to have any relation mutually. Sut when these phenom- 
enés were taore closely observed by men of science, more accu- 
rate details were given. ‘Thus it was found that in the litue 
town of Przemysl, in Gallicia, all the jackdaws took flight from 
the streets into the country on the 26th of Septenber, 1872, and 
that cholera broke out there two days afterward. On the 30th 
of November these birds returned from their spontaneous quar- 
antine, and by that time the last case of the disease had been 
recorded, ‘the same results had been observed in Southern 
Germany last year. Both Munich and Nuremburg were visited 
by this epidemic in the Autumn, and in these towns it was ob- 
served, not merely that the larger birds fled from the environs 
into the open country, but that sparrows and swallows deserted 
the town. It was a repetition of the article in every sailor's 
creed—that rats desert a sinking ship. The inhabitants of Nur- 
emburg looked with joy for the return of the sparrows, who 
Parlia- | seemed to have arrived as soon as the danger disappeared, For- 


ment, fortunately for itself, is not sitting at this moment, and) eign physicians seem to think the state of the atmosphere when 


|indeed it is doubtful whether it could sit with any comfort to it-| the poison is in the air has a direct effect upon the birds, who in- 


self, and advantage to the country, if members were goaded to |stinctively fly from it. But the whole phenomenon seems capable 


madness by the stings and incessant buzzings of these trouble-| or a much more siaiple solution. 


some visitors. 
mosquitoes, whose recommendations would no doubt, be of in- | 
estimable value, and it only remains to take such steps es are 


Itis « well known tbat during 


We cannot, therefore have a select committee on|the getting in of the harvest, sparrows and the kind of birds 
that are found in the neighborhood of towns fly off to the fields. 
This may be tested much nearer home than Germany or West- 


dictated by experience in other countries where such infliction |ern Russia. \\hen tne harvest has been reaped they would 


is nonov Ity. The bodies of the inhabitants of Westminster naturally return to the shelter of streets and houses. 


Even 


should be at once smeared with oil, and at night covercd with | swillows, though they do not seek the corn-fields for grain, find 
sand three or four inches deep, the head only protruding, and | the insects which they feed upon in the fields, and these birds 


this should be protected by a handkerchief. 


‘these precautions | also return to their town quarters to reassemble for their winter 
will make them com/‘ortable for the moment, and, in the mean-) fiight. 


‘The simple people of Nuremburg and Bavaria probably 


time, as mosquitoes are readily attracted toa lamp, the lime-| accepted as an omen an event which happened to be coincident 
light in the clock top would probably prove most useful in the with the arrival of the dreatful epidemic, but which, in fact, was 


| of annual occurrence aud bad no real connection with it, 
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(From Blackwood's Magazine.) 
The Dairy Maid. 


My dairy-maiden, trim and tight, 
Young Polly, with the merry eyes, 
[ think that I can well surmise 

The meaning of their light : 


Yor, while you skim the dainty cream, 
Thro’ the wide window, like a dream, 

Yeu see the hay-folk bold and blithe, 
Ard one who leads, with sweeping scythe. 


See now, the scythes have ceased to flash : 
‘Lhe sultry toil brings sudden thirst, 

Ife drains bis tankard who was first 
Beveath the aerial ash. 


‘Those stalwart shoulders look like work, 
That tare brown arm will never shirk, 

Those bonest eyes look straight at you: 
Ay, ay, my lass, the lad will do. 
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The Good Old Times 


MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth; 
Avutuor or “Rooxwoop,” “War TyLer, on Nosies 
AND SERPS,” ET¢., ETC. 


BOOK I.—TIHE LORD PROTECTOR. 
CHAPTER VIZ. 
(Continued from our last.) 
“T will be aught your majesty may deign to make 
me,” responded the dwarf, “and I thank you, in all 
humility, for your goodness; but I would fain have 
the designation of mine office slightly changed. Half- 
witted buffoons, like Will Somers and his compeers, 
might well be styled ‘fools, seeing they were little 
better; but for me, I have ever been noted for spright-| 
liness and wit, and IT hope to divert your highness in 
avery different sort, from dullar ls like to these.” 
“Tf thou lik’st not to be called ‘court fool, will 
‘court jester’ suit thee better, thou malapert little 
knave ?” asked Sir Thomas Seymour. 

“Tt may suit me, yet I like it not,” replied Nit. “If 
I sought to be styled ‘ jester’ instead of ‘fool,’ it 
would prove me a great fool and sorry jester—a jester 
being the greatest of fools, since every man may 
make game of him, which, I promise your worship, no 
man shall do with me.” 

“Aha! thou art as difficult to please as a breeding 
dame, thou saucy little varlet,” laughed Seymour, 
“What title will please thee ?” 

“An I be simply termed his majesty’s faithful dwarf, 
I shall be well satisfied,” returned Xit, bowing obse- 
quiously. 

“ Hlave thy wish, then,” said Edward, delighted by the 
mannikin’s readiness. “ Henceforth I take thee into my 
service under that designation. ‘Thou shalt have a 
dwarf’s wages and a dwarf’s livery.” 

“Let my wages be full-grown, though my livery be 
never so scant, an please your majesty,” rejoined Nit. 
“If my hire be proportioned to my size, it will come to 
little. Measure it rather by yonder giant. Ilowbeit, 
in any ease, | humbly thank your highness. Grant me 
a sword, and my happiness will be complete.” 

“A bodkin would suit thee better,” observed Sey- 
mour. “ What should such a jacknapes as thou do with 
a sword ?” 

“Use it in his majesty’s defense, and in the mainten- 
ance of mine own honor,” replied Xit, with the pride of 
an offended Castilian. 

“Nay, if a sword will make thee happy, my cutler 
shall provide thee one,” said the king. “ Ilie thee and 
bring those giant warders before me. [am curious to 
behold them.” 

“Your highness’ commands shall be promptly obeyed,” 
repied Xit, darting off toward the Wardrobe Tower. 
“Ho, there! ye dull and sluggish Titans,” vocifer- 
ated the dwarf, as he drew near the gateway beside 
which Gog and Magog were stationed. “ Ho there, 1 
say! Are you deaf as well as stupid? Come with me 
instantly !” 

“Wherefore should we go with thee, thou restless 
gad-about ?” rejoined Gog, leaning on his tall partisan, 
and looking down good-humoredly at him. 

“ Question not, but follow,” said Xit, authoritatively. 
“ Even if we cared to comply, we could not,” rejoined 
Magog, the youngest and largest of the three giants. 
“Our post is at the gate, and we may not quit it till the 
guard be relieved.” 

“But I am sent by the king’s majesty to bring you to 
him, rebellious Titans,” cried Xit. “ Disobey at your 
peril!” 

“Ts this one of the gamasome little baweock’s jests, 
think’st thou, Gog ?” said the younger giant. 

“IT know not,” replied the other. ‘His majesty is 
yonder—but if we stir from our posts without the lieu- 
tenant’s license, we shall be reprimanded.” 

“ But my order is from a greater than the lieutenant, 


ground. ‘ Know, ye incredulous bawsons, that 1 am 
now ooe of the royal hovsehold.” 

“Nay, an thou aflirmest that, I doubt oll the rest,” 
said Magog. “1 stir not hence.” 








“Neither do 1,” added Gog. “ Thou must invent a 
better tale than this, thou false imp, te lure us from our 
duty.” 

* On my soul, your stupidity is on a par with your 
stature, ye huge puzzle-pates,” cried Xit. “Ye are 
keeping the king’s majesty waiting all this time. Yo 
shall ride the wooden horse and brook the stinging lash, 
if you detain me much longer.” 

“An it be true that the king hath sent for us, we 
ought to go,” observed Magog with a perplexed look. 

“ Assuredly,” returned Gog; “but we have no cer- 
titude on the point. Ha! here comes Og to help us in 
this dilemma. What must we do, brother?” he added, 
as the third giant approached with mighty strides. 
“Stay where you are,” replied Og. “ The king will 
be here anon. Nay, Xit hath not deceived you,” he add- 
ed, seeing them look at the dwarf: “he was sent to bring 
you into the reyal presence, but since then his majesty 
having been informed by the Constable of the Tower, that 
you are on duty here, would not have you disturbed, but 
is coming hither himself.” ‘ 

“ Hlis highness will be here in a trice,” said Nit, per- 
ceiving that the royal party was drawing nigh. “ Take 
pattern by me, and demean yourselves properly.” 

In another moment Edward and his attendants came 
up. The three gigantic warders were now standing toge- 
ther, and as their big burly frames were bent toward the 
youthful and fragile-looking king, it was like three sturdy 
oaks inclining to a slender reed. 

“ A boon! a boon! an please your majesty!’ exclaimed 
the three giants in concert. ‘.\ boon we crave at your 
royal hands.” 

“Name it, good fellows,’ 
pleased by their appearance. 
“ Fain would we be al'owed some part, however humble, 
at your majesty’s approaching coronation,” said Magog, 
who acted as spokesman for the others. 

“ The request is granted as soon as preferred,” replied 
Edward, graciously, ‘The lord chamberlain shall 
assign you a fitting part in the ceremony,” 

“ Gramerey, my gracious liege,” cried the three giants 
together. 

“ Bestow upon them ten broad picees each, Sir John,” 
said Edward to the Constable, “as an earnest of our 
future favor.” 

“Your majesty is over-bountiful,” rejoined Magog, 
modestly. ‘“Howbeit, | make bold to say that your 
highness hith not three trustier subjects than my 
brothers and myself.” 

“ Not three taller subjects, certes,” rejoined Edward; 
“and I doubt not trusty as tall. There must be no pa- 
geant or court show without these lusty fellows,” he 
added to Sir Johu Gage. 

“Tis what they are specially fit for, my gracious liege,” 
said the Constable. “ Your august father loved to see 
their burly figures in a pageant. ’ 

* Your majesty’s condescension makes us proud,” said 
Gog. ‘We sball hold our heads higher ever after- 
ward.” 

‘“* No eceasion for that,” rejoined Nit. 
heads are too much i’ the air already.” 
“Jet us now to the Bloody fower, good Sir John,” 
said Edward to the Constable. ‘ You promised to show 
me the chamber where the murder of the princes was 
done.” 

“I will conduct your highness thither at once,” re- 
plied Gage. 

“Nay I must have thy company, my merry little 
knave,” cried Edward, seeing Xit look at him beseech- 
ingly. “Ihave conceived a liking for thee. Thy humor 
pleases me. Follow in my train.” 

Made supremely hapvy by the permission thus gra- 
ciously aceorded him, Nit strutted after the royal party 
like a peacock with its tail displayed in the sun. 


’ 


replied Edward, well 


“ Marry, your 





CHAPTER IX. 
IN WHAT MANNER MAUGER, THE HEADSMEN, FORETOLD 

THAT CERTAIN LORDS SHOULD LIE BY HIS HAND. 

On reaching the wide, deep archway of the Bloody 
Tower, then secured at either end by strong gates and a 
ponderous porteullis, the royal party came to a halt, and 
a few moments were occupied by Edward in examining 
the beautiful groining and tracery of the vaulted roof. 
llis curiosity satisfied in this respect, the young mon- 
arch was conducted by Sir John Gage to a postern on 
the east side of the gateway, which led to a small gloomy 
stone chamber, or rather vault, wherein, according to 
tradition, the victims of the ruthless Gloucestor’s cruelty 
were interred. 

The Constable would fain have dissuaded the young 
king from entering the dismal vault, and the gate-porter 
who was with them appeared extremely reluctant to 
show it, but Edward had set his mind upon seeing the 
place, and was resolved to go in. ‘There was nothing in 
the appearance of the chamber to reward the young 
monarch’s curiosity. It was built of stone, with a ribbed 
eciling, and looked contined and gloomy, being imper- 


or even than the Constable, and ye had best not neglect | feetly lighted by two narrow-grated embrasures. But 
it,” cried Nit, stamping his tiny foot impatiently on the|it had a very strange oecupant, and on beholding him, 


Edward at once comprehended why admittance had not 
been more readily accorded him. 
The aspect and demeanor of this personage were sav- 


age and repulsive, and even the king’s presence did not 
a 





|seem to inspire him with muck awe, though he rose on 
Kdward’s appearence and made a clumsy attempt at an 
jobeisance. ‘The upper part of his frame was strongly, 
‘though not stoutly built, the arms being remarkably mus- 
‘cular, but his lower limbs were less powerful, and he 
|seemed to be halt of the right leg. Ilis physiognomy 
was singularly repulsive, the nose being broad and flat, 
‘and the eyes fierce and bloodshot; the foretead bald, and 
‘the hue of the skin dull and earthy. His cheeks were 
clothed with a shaggy black beard, and the sable locks 
left on either side of his head, were wild and unkempt. 
His habiliments were of red serge, but above his doublet 
he wore a leather jerkin, which was sullied with dark 
stains, as if of gore. On his right hip he carried a broad 
two-elged knive, protected by asheath. But the imple- 
ment that proclaimed his revolting office was an execu- 
tioner’s ax. This he had not the grace to lay aside, 
but continued to lean upon it, while standing before the 
king. Another ax, similar in size and form, was reared 
against the wall, and near it stood a two-handed sword, 
sometimes, though but rarely, employed in capita! punish- 
ments. When the headsman arose, it instantly became 
apparent that the seat he had occupied was the block— 
and moreover that it was a block that had been fre- 
quently used. 
While Edward gazed at the executioner with feclings 
of mingled horror and loathing, he bethought him of the 
Lady Jane Grey’s description of the hideous caitiff, and 
recognized its justice. At the same time, Sir John Gage 
sharply rebuked the porter, for allowing his majesty to 
be offended by such a sight. 
“ Nay, the fault was mine own,” good Sir John,” inter- 
posed Edward; “the men tried to hinder me, but I 
would come in. Is it soothe that the two hapless prin- 
ees were buried here?” 
“Here where I stand, sire,” replied Mauger, striking 
the floor with his heel. ‘‘The tender bodies were laid 
in the earth beneath this stone.” 
“Hold thy peace, fellow, unless his grace addresses 
thee,” cried the Constable angrily. 
“ Nay, I mean no offense,” growled the headsman; “his 
majesty’s royal father was wont to talk to me, and I 
thought I might do the same to King Harry’s royal off- 
spring. I once gave his late majesty a proof of my 
power whieh greatly amazed him, and I will do as 
much for his present highness, if it shall please him to 
command me.” 
“ Again I bid thee hold thy peace,” said the Constable 
sternly. ‘Hath your grace seen enough of this dismal 
chamber ?” 
“Ay; but, before quitting it, I would fain know what 
proof of power the varlet proposed to display to me,” 
rejoined Hdward, whose curiosity was awakened. 
“Some juggling trick, most likely, your highness,” 
said Gage. 
“Not so, Sir John,” rejoined Mauger. “I am no 
soothsayer, but long practice hath given me a certain 
skill, and I can tell by a man’s looks if he be to die by 
my hand.” 
Edward looked surprised, and glanced at the Con- 
stable, who shook his head skeptically. 
“Will it please your majesty to put me to the test ?” 
demanded Mauger. ‘ But I must be permitted to speak 
omg and without respect to persons, else I dare not 
o it.” 
“ Are there any here willing to submit to the ordeal ?” 
inquired Edward, turning to his attendants, all of whom 
had entered the chamber. 
Several voices replied in the affirmative. 
“Tam to be free of all consequences if I proclaim the 
truth ?” pursued Mauger. 

“Thou hast my royal word for it,” replied Edward. 

“Then let any one who will advance place his foot 
upon the block, and look at me steadily,” rejoined 
Mauger. 

“J will go first, having neither fear nor faith,” said 
the Constable. And he did as Mauger had directed. 

After looking fixedly at him for a moment the exeeu- 
tioner observed, with a grim smile: 

“ Your head will never be mine, Sir John.” 

“1 never deemed it would, thou fell hound,” replied 
the Constable, turning away. 

“I will make the next essay,” said Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour, stepping lightly forward and placing his foot grace- 
fully upon the block. 

The headsman fixed his eyes upon him keenly for a 
moment, and then struck the flag with his ax. 

A hollow and omirious sound was returned by the 
stone, as if the repose of the dead had been disturbed. 

“ That signifies that thou art to handle me on the seaf- 
fold, thou vile caitiff—ha?” cried Seymour, with a con- 
temptuous laugh. “My nerves are unshaken. Does 
your highness hesitate ?” he added to the lord protector 

“Not I, forscoth,” rejoined Hertfurd, taking his place 
‘“T have no more misgiving than yourself.” 

“ Desist, I pray your highness. I like it not,” cried 
Edward. 

“Nay, I must needs disobey your grace, or my 
brother will say I am afraid,” returned Hertford. 

“That shall I, and think so, too,” cried Seymour. 

“L pray your highness look me straight in the face,” 
said Mauger. 

And as the loid protector complied, he again struck 
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the stone with his ax, oecasionivg the same hollow reso-| 
nanee as before. 

“So! your highness is likewise doomed!” exclaimed | 
Sir Thomas Seymour, with a laugh. | 

“It would appear so,’ rejoined Hertford, with a 
forced smile. 

“Let us see what my destiny will be,” said Lord Lisle, | 
advancing. | 

And setting his foot on the block, he gazed with ex-| 
ceeding sternness at the headsman, hoping to terrify him. | 
Mauger, however, did not quail before the look, but) 
after a brief scrutiny of the other’s countenance, again | 
smote the stone with his fatal ax. | 

This time the sound proceeding from the flag was) 
deeper and more awful, than on the previous occasions. 

“The knave ought to pay for his insolence with his 
ears,” cried Sir John Gage, angrily. 


| 


“ T have his majesty’s word that I am to go scot-free,” | 


rejoined Mauger. “I cannot alter the decrees of fate, 
and am nomore responsible for what may ensue than the 
senseless weapon I strike withal. But I do grieve some- 
times ; and it saddens me to think that a fair and noble 
young creature, whom I beheld for the first time in the 
Tower only three days ago, will most like claim mine of- 
fice.” 

Edward shuddered on hearing this remark, for he 
could not help fearing that the caitiff alluded to the Lady 
Jane Grey. However, he forebore to question him. 

“Are there any more who desire to make the ex- 
periment ?” pursued Mauger. 

“Ay, I would fain ascertain if my death is to be by 
decapitation,” cried Xit, leaping on to the block, and 
regarding the executioner with ludicrous sternness. 

“Hence !” exclaimed Mauger, pushing him with the 
handle of the ax, and causing him to skip off with all 
haste. “No such houorable ending is reserved for 
thee.” 

This incident, which created some merriment, dis- 
sipated the unpleasent effect produced by the previous 
trials; and directing that half a dozen rose-nobles should 
be given to Mauger, the king quitted the vault with bis 
attendants. 





CHAPTER X. 
HOW KING EDWARD VISITED THE DUKE OF NORFOLK IN 
THE BEAUCHAMP TOWER, 

Preceeded by Sir John Gage, and followed by the 
rest of his attendants, Edward next assended a short 
spiral staircase communicating with an upper apart- 
ment in the Bloody Tower, wherein the dark deed 
was dore that has conferred such fearful celebrity 
upon the structure ; and after examining the mysteri- 
ous chamber, and listening to the Constable’s details 
of the tragical affair, he tracked a narrow passage, 
constructed in the inner ballium wall, leading to the 
lieutenant’s lodgings. On arriving there he was re- 
ceived with great ceremony by Sir John Markham, 
and shown over the building. 

Throughout his investigations, the young monarch 
allowed no object of interest, historical or ovherwise t> 
escape him, and displayed a quickness and a fund of 
knowledge surprising in one so young. Inquiries hav- 
ing been made by the king of the Constable respecting 
the state delinquents at that time imprisoned in the 
Tower, Sir John Gage seized the opportunity of asking 
whether it would please his majesty to visit any of 
them, and especially the Duke of Norfolk. As may 
be conjectured, the proposition was not made without 
a latent motive on the part of the worthy Constable, 
who, being warmly attached to the duke, hoped that 
Edwards compassion might be so much moved by the 
sight of the illustrious captive; that he would grant 
him a pardon. The lord protector evidently enter- 
tained a like impression, and his dread lest his royal 
nephew’s clemency might be exercised in behalf of 
the unfortunate nobleman was so great, that he would 
have opposed the visit had he not feared to incense 
Sir John Gage, with whom, for many reasons, he de- 
sired to continue on good terms. He, therefore, raised 
no objections when Edward agreed to go at once to 
the Beauchamp Tower, where the Duke of Norfolk 
was contined, but bowing gravely in token of acquies- 
cence, observed, “Your majesty must steel your heart. 
Efforts, I foresee, will be made to move it. But 
you must not forget that the Duke of Norfolk is 
a condemned traitor, and is still under sentence of 
death.” 

“T shall not forget it.” replied Edwaid. 

It was not necessary for the royal party to go 
forth in order to reach the tower in question, since a 
communication existed between it and the lieutenant’s 
lodgings by means of a paved footway along the sum- 
init of the inner ballium wall, and by which the chief 

officer of the fortress could visit the prisoners unper- 
ceived. This mode of access, which still exists, soon 
brought them to the chamber wherein the duke was 


j built of stone and of immense thickness, were pierced 
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could be locked at night, and the walls, which were 


by four deep recesses, with narrow apertures, strongly 
grated without. That the chamber had many pre- 
vious tenants was proved by the numerous melancholy 
memorials covering its walls. Its present unfortunate 
occupant had sought to beguile the weary hours by 
similar employment, and at the moment when the 
royal party invaded his solitude, he was engaged in 
earving a large crucifix on the stones. 

Despite’ the terrible reverses he had experienced, 
and the weight of years—he was then considerably 
past seventy—the Duke of Norfolk was still a very 
noble-looking personage. Though shorn of wealth 
ard honors, disgraced and attainted of high treason, 
his grandeur of soul enabled him to bear his unmeri- 
ted misfortunes with dignity and fortitude. His lofty 
and stately figure was still proud and erect as in the 
summer season of his prosperity. He had fallen on 
evil days, but calamity had no power to shake him. 
| Ilis looks had ever been proud, as was not unnatural 
in the first peer of the realm, and his deportment 
singularly majestic ; and both looks and deportment 
continued the same under the present trying cireum- 
stances. It istrue that deep traces of care were vis- 
ible on his pallid brow, and that his features were 
stamped with profound melancholy, but these changes 
only heightened the interest of his countenanee. — His 
gray beard had been allowed to grow to great length, 





and-twenty years ago, when you, my lord protector, 





were humble enough, and proud of a smile from me. 
Witness, I say, that expedition, wherein I succeeded 
in compelling the submission of O’Moore, and in 
pacifying the iemtnie~tee which I received my 
sovereign’s — thanks. Witness for me my imis- 
sions to Francis the First, to prevent a complete rap- 
ture with his holiness the Pope. My royal master 
was well pleased with me on both oceasions, and so I 
may presume was the French king also—sceing that 
the latter decorated me with the collar of St. Michael. 
The collar is gone, but ye cannot say [had it not. 
Witness, also, for me, the quelling of the dangerous 
rebellion in the North, and the dispersion of the so- 
called Pilgrimage of Grace. Owing to my determined 
measures it was, that a second insurrection was 
crushed. My royal master thanked me then, and 
termed me ‘his right hand.’ Witness for me five-and- 
thirty years passed wholly in my master’s service. 
Witness full fourteen years passed in the service of that 
master’s father. And, if it had been permitted me the 
remainder of my days should have been spent in the 
service of my master’s royal son, whom Jesus pre- 
serve !” 

“I thank your grace with all my heart,” said Ed- 
ward. : 

“The best counsel my judgment could furnish hath 
been ever offered to your august father, sire,” pursued 
Norfolk ; “and it was offered disinterestedly. On 








|and his hoary locks were untrimmed. On his head he 
|wore aflat velvet cap, destitute of broach, jewel or 
plume. No collar of the Garter, bestowed on him by 
his own sovereign—no collar of St. Michael, given him 
by Francis the First, were placed round his neck. His 
attire was without ornament, and consisted of a long, 
loose, philemot-colored velvet gown, furred with 
sables, with a high collar and wide hanging sleeves, 
beneath which the tight sleeves of a russet doublet 
were discernible. 

Ou hearing the entrance of the royal party he 
ceased his occupation, and at once peceiving it was the 
king, he laid down the mallet and chisel, and dofling 
his cap, cast himself at Edward’s feet. 

It was a touching spectacle to behold this reverend 
jand noble-looking prisoner prostrate before the youth- 

ful monarch ; but, with the exception of Sir John 
| Gage, it failed to move any of the beholders with 
|pity. Even Edward himself seemed to have followed 
his uncle’s stern counsel, and to have hardened his 
heart against the unfortunate duke. 

Norfolk essayed to speak, but his emotion was too 
great to enable him to give utterance to his words, and 
a convulsive sob alone escaped him. 

“ Arise, my lord duke,” said Edward, coldly. “And 
I pray you put some constraint upon your feelings.” 

“Will not your highness suffer me to kiss your hand 
and pay you homage ?” rejoined the duke, retaining 
his humble position. 

“ Attainted of high treason as thou art, Thomas 
Howard, thou are incapable of rendering homage, and 
his highness cannot receive it from thee,” interposed 
the lord protector severely. “This thou shouldst 
know. Arise, as thou art bidden.” 

Recalled to himself, by this harsh treatment, Nor- 
folk got up, and said in a mournful voice, “This, then, 
is the end of my long services to the king, my master. 
Heaven grant me patience—I have sore need of it.” 

Edward could not fail to be touched by the duke’s 
distress, and would have spoken to him had not Hert- 
ford again interposed. ‘Thou forgettest the heinous 
offenses laid at thy charge, Thomas Howard,’ “and of 
which thou didst confess thyself guilty in thy submis- 
sion made to his late majesty. Thy offences against thy 
royal master far outweigh any services rendered by 
thee toward him, and justly provoked his ire. Had 
the late king been spared another day, thou wouldst 
not be here now.” 

“ T know it.” rejoined the duke, “ but another and 
amightier hand than thine, Edward Seymour, was at 
work for my preservation, My death warrant was 
prepared at thy instigation, but it was not given to 
thee to accomplish thy work. My life has been won- 
drously spared—it may be for some good purpose. 
Thou, who mockest me in my distress, may be the 
first to perish.” 

“Your highness has brought this upon yourself, I 
must needs say,” observed Sir John Gage, to the lord 
protector, 








“In regard to my confession,” pursued Norfolk, 
“no one knows better than thou dost, Edward Sey- 
mour, by what device it was wrested from me, and if 
it shall please the king’s majesty, to question me, 
I shall explain why [ was led to make acknowledg- 
ment of crimes whereof I was guiltless, and to sue for 
pardon when I ought to have been honorably absolved. 





immured, 

No intimation was given the prisoner of the king’s | 
approach. The door was unbarred by Tombs, the! 
jailor, and Edward and his attendants admitted. 

The apartment entered by them was spacious, and } 
sufficiently well adapted for the purpose to which it 


was applied. Connected with it were two cells, which! ness for me my expedition to Ireland, now some five- 





Fauits I may have had—as who among us is free from 
them ?—but want of fidelity and devotion to my late 
royal master—on whose soul may Jesu shave mercy!— 
was not amongst them. Witness for me the victories 
[have won for him over the Scots and French. Wit- 
hess my wounds received at the siege of Jedworth, 
and at the assault and taking of Montdidier. Wit- 


more than one occasion I have poured out my best 
blood for him, and I would joyfully pour out the rest 
for your majesty.” 

“ What says your highness to this ?” demanded Ed- 
ward of the lord protector. 

“In enumerating his services to his sovereign,” re- 
plied Hertford, “the Duke of Norfolk hath carefully 
omitted all mention, of the pernicious counsels given 
by him against the professors of the reformed faith 
and of the secret efforts, he hath made to bring the 
church again under subjection to the see of Rome. He 
has forgotten to state that he was the principal devis- 
er of the sanguinary Statute of the Six Articles, and 
that he was the grand persecutor of all professing the 
new opinions. Neither has he stated that. in his last 
expedition to Seotland, in 1542, when he went thither 
as captain-general of the forces at the head of twenty 
thousand men, {the campaign was without result, and 
the king deeply dissatisfied with him. Equally inglo- 
rious would have been the expedition to France in 1544 
had not the king conducted it in person. 

* At that time my enemies were at work against 
me,” said Norfolk. ‘They envied me my master’s 
favor, and were resolved to rob me of it. Foremost 
among iy detractors and enemies has thou ever been, 
O Edward Seymour? The axe has been laid by thee 
at the root of one of the goodliest trees that ever 
grew on English soil, and thou hast hewn it down 
remorselessly. Beware of the axe thyself! Thou has 
robbed me of my brave and chivalrous son Surrey, 
the soul of honor and loyalty! Never shall he be re- 
placed! Never shall the young king’s highness find 
such another, search where he may! “TI weep for my 
son,” he continued,in a broken voice,“though I weep 
not for myself, A father’s curse light on thee, Ed- 
ward Seymour !” 

“ Your majesty will perceive what vindictive senti- 
ments the arch-traitor nourishes,” observed the lord 
protector. 

“Some allowance must be made for a father’s feel- 
ings,” said Sir John Gage. “The loss of such a son 
us the Earl of Surrey may excuse much passionate 
grief on the duke’s part.” 

“T thank you, good Sir John,” said Norfolk. 
“Much courage is required to plead for the un- 
friended captive. One word more with thee, Edward 
Seymour, and TL have done. Thou didst think to ob- 
tain possession of my estates. But I have baulked 
thy rapacity. My royal master yielded to my prayer. 
and allowed me to bestow them upon the prince, his 
son—and they were a gift that not even a monarch 
might disdain.” 

“We thank you much for your consideration of us, 
my lord duke,” said Edward, “though we had rather 
you had been influenced by better motives than ap- 
pear to have governed your conduct in the affair. 
Howbeit, we are beholden to you, and to prove our 
gratitude, we hereby offer you a full pardon.” 
“Sire!” exclaimed Hertford, startled. 

“Interrupt us not, we pray your highness,” con- 
tinued the king, with much dignity. “ We offer your 
grace a free pardon,” he added to the duke, who 
awaited the conclusion of his address with deep 
anxiety; “but we must clothe it with the condition 
that you renounce your errors, and embrace the Pro- 
testant faith.” 

* Your majesty hath said well,” 
protector, approvingly. 

“ What answer makes your grace ?” asked Edward 
of the duke. 

“Your majesty’s pardon will avail me little,” re- 
plied Norfolk, shaking his head. “T attribute the 
heavy afflictions with which it has pleased Heaven to- 
visit me to my toleration of many matters contrary to 
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observed the lord 
































my conscience—but I will sin no more in this manner, 





I will not change the belief in which I have been nur-|he should reflect that by over-zeal he may injure his 
tured, even ‘to purchase liberty and the restoration of} own cause.” 


my wealth and honors.” 


“Rebuke so just and yet so temperate, proceeding 


“Your grace is very stubborn,” remarked Edward,| from lips so young, shows what may be expected from 


with a look of displeasure. 


yotr highness’ mature judgment,” replied the Consta- 


“Tt is idle to argue with him, sire,” said the lord{ble. “ I thank you for the lesson, and will lay it care- 


protector. 


wills.” 
“Try them,” cried Norfolk. 
y ? - Me 
mentor here,and let him essay his implements upon me. 


“ Bring the sworn tor-| temper,’ 


“Severer measures might work his con-} fully to heart.” 
version, and these shall be adopted if your highness 


“Let me not be backward in acknowledging that 
my own hastiness, occasioned Sir John’s display of 
’ said the lord protector; “and therefore your 
majesty’s rebuke applies to me as well as to him. 1 


Ie may wrench my joints assunder,but he shall not tear| pray you forgive me, good Sir John. 


me from the opinions to which [ cling. The crucifix 
is graven on my heart as deeply as on yonder wall, 
and cannot be plucked forth, save with life.” 

At this juncture Sir John Gage felt it behoven him 
to interpose in behalf of the unfortunate duke. 

“Tf your majesty will listen to one who ever spoke 
fearlessly to your august father,” said the worthy 
Constable, “and whose sincerity was never question- 
ed, though his bluntness — sometimes have given 
offence, you will abandon all idea of making the Duke 
of Norfolk a proselyte. Neither by fair means nor 
foul, will his grace’s conversion be wrought.” 

“You are in the right, good Sir John,” cried the 
duke. “I will die for my faith, if need be, but [ will 
not’ forsake it.” 

“It will be labor in vain, therefore,” continued the 
Constable, “ to proceed in a task impossible of accom- 
plishment. More than this, the course will be fraught 
with consequences inauspicious to the commencement 
of your reign, as [I will venture to point out. The 
adherents to the old faith—of whom I am one—would 
consider any undue rigor shown their chief, as they 
still regard his grace of Norfolk, on account of his re- 
ligion,as a blow aimed at themselves,and as an example 
of what they may in return expect; whereby the 
minds of half, nay, more than half, your now loving 
and loyal subjects will be estranged, discontent will 
speedily manifest itself, and troubles ensue, not easily 
quelled, and greatly perplexing to the Government. 
Entertaining this view of the matter, I humbly advise 
your majesty not to meddle with his grace of Nor- 
folk’s religion. Dy making a martyr of him, you will 
only serve the cause you desire to put down.” 

“Tf your highness is bent on making a proselyte of 
the tke, try what reasoning and persuasion will do 
before having recourse to extreme measures,” remark- 
ed Sir Thomas Seymour, “Let his grace of Canterbury 
be sent to him.” 

“TJ will not see Cranmer,” cried Norfolk, sharply. 
“Tle is my abhorrence. If he be forced upon me 1 
will shut mine ears to his discourse, and utter no word 
n reply.” 

“What is to be done with such a stiff-necked 
bigot ?” exclaimed the lord protector, shrugging his 
shoulders. “Compassion is thrown away on him.” 

“If the duke’s long services cannot procure him any 
mitigation of his sentence,” remarked the Constable, 
“at least let him enjoy his opinions undisturbed. 
Hlere, in this dungeon, they can harm no one save 
himself.” 

“T love his grace of Norfolk sufficiently to feel 

at concern for the welfare of his soul,” observed 

‘dward. “Ido not despair of opening his eyes to 
his errors, and rescuing him, even at theeleventh hour, 
from perdition. The separation of one so eminent 
from the communion of Rome would redound to the 
honor of the Reformed Church, and I have set my 
heart upon effecting it. The greater the difficulty, 
the greater will be the merit.” 

“Tam glad to hear your highness announce such 
praiseworthy intentions,” said Hertford. “'They are 
sure to give satisfaction to the majority of your 
subjects.” 

“ Again, L implore your majesty to forbear,” cried 
Gage, “ You are ill-advised to commence your rule 
with persecution.” 

“How, Sir John !” exclaimed the lord protector. 
“Do you dare impugn my counsel ?” 

“ Ay,” rejoined the Constable firmly. “ Moreover, 
I dare bid you take heed, lest you pull about your ears 
the house you have but newly reared. Body 0’? me! 
I dared speak my mind to King Harry, of whom I 
stood in some awe; and think you I shall not dare to 
utter it to your highness, of whom I stand in none? 
Nay, marry, but I will.” 

“Sir John! good Sir John! I pray you moderate 
yourself,” cried Norfolk. “If I should unhappily be 
the’means of dragging you into the pit into which I 
have fallea myself, it will aggravate my affliction. 
Let my enemies work their will against me. I can 
bear it all without a murmur. 
that I have harmed a friend. 

“Let me join my entreaties to those of Sir John 


“Nay, your highness makes more of the matter 
than it needs,” replied the Constable heartily. 

“ Since they are all making friends, the real cause 
of the quarrel will be overlooked,” whispered Xit, who 
was still with the royal party, to Sir Thomas Seymour. 

“ Peace, knave !” cried the latter sharply. 

“ My indiscretion, I trust, hath not prejudiced the 
duke’s cause with your majesty,” said Sir John Gage. 
“Tf so, I shall deeply lament it.” 

“Set your mind at ease on that score, good Sir 
John,” returned Edward. “Second thoughts, they 
say, are best; and, on reflection, | have decided upon 
leaving his grace of Norfolk to the free indulgence of 
his own religious opinions, erroneous and pernicious as 
I feel them to be. If any change comes over hin, I 
shall hail it with the liveliest satisfaction—with the 
joy of the shepherd at the return of a lost sheep. 
Means shallnot be wanting toward this end, and good 
books shall be provided for him. It grieves me that] 
cannot hold out any promise of liberation to his grace. 
So long as he entertains these opinions he must remain 
a prisoner. It might be injurious to the well being of 
our Church to let so powertul an enemy go free.” 
“Tam content, and humbly thank your majesty,” 
replied the duke, bowing his head in resignation.” 

“T must repeat,” said Edward, preparing to depart, 
“that it will be your grace’s own fault if you be not 
speedily liberated and restored to favor.” 
Norfolk shook his head mournfully, and bowed 
reverentially as the king and his attendants departed. 
Soon afterward the door was barred on the outside 
by Tombs. On hearing the noise of the bolts shot 
into their sockets, the unfortunate prisoner heaved a 
deep sigh, and then took up his mallet and chisel. 
“Men’s hearts are harder than this stone,” he mut- 
tered, as he resumed his sad and solitary task. “Some- 
thing tells me that boy’s reign will be a short one. If 
it shall please Heaven to spare me to see the right 
succession restored in the person of Mary, and the old 
belief brought back, I shall die happy.” 
CHAPTER XI. 
SHOWING HOW SIR THOMAS SEYMOUR PROSPERED IN HIS 
suiT. 
Toward evening on the same day, the Princess Eliza- 
beth and her escort, accompanied by her governess, Mis- 
tress Catherine Ashley, and the young king’s preceptors, 
Sir John Cheke and Voetor Cox, arrived at the Tower, 
Sir Thomas Seymour, who had been on the watch for 
more than an hour,and whose impatience by this time had 
risen almost to fever heat, no sooner beheld the troop of 
arquebusiers, with the princess at its head, crossing 
Tower Hill, than he flew to meet her, and continued be- 
side of her palfrey as she entered the gates of the 
fortress. 

Elizabeth blushed deeply as her handsome suitor drew 
nigh,and exhibited a confusion from which Seymour drew 
a favorable augury. Moreover, his anticipations of suc- 
cess were confirmed by the glance he received from his 
esquire, who rode behind the princess with Mistress 
Ashley and the young king’s preceptors—a glance that 
proclaimed as plainly as words, that all had gone on 
smoothly and satisfactorily, 

Never had Seymour looked more captivating to fe- 
male eye than on this occasion. When he chose to exert 
the full force of his remarkable attractions, he was al- 
most—as his esquire had described him—irresistible. 
Elizabeth now found him so. 

Some months previously, during the late king’s life- 
time, perceiving that the fair young princess deigned to 
east her regards upon him, Sir Thomas, whose temerity 
was equal to his good looks, had not hesitated to declare 
his passion. The declaration, however, was but coldly 
received, and he subsequently yielded to the temptings 
of ambition which pointed out the queen-dowager as the 
better match. At the last moment, however, and when 
he was all but committed to Catherine; his passion for 
Elizabeth revived with greater intensity than ever, and, 
as we have seen, decided him, at the risk of losing the 


But let me not feel) prize of which he felt secure, to make a final attempt to 


win her. 
On the princess’s part, whatever prudent resolutions 


Gage, that your highness pursue this matter no further} she might have formed, and however decided the refu- 


for the present,” said Sir Thomas Seymour. 
all, let not any warmth of temper which the worthy 


* Above} sal she designed to give, her determination failed her at 


the sight of her resistless admirer, and she listened to 


Constable may have displayed prejudice him in your} his honeyed words with a complacency that seemed to 


eyes ee 


warrant the conclusions he drew as to her improved 


“ Nay, if my wise father could overlook Sir John’s] disposition. 


impetuosity in consideration fof his worth, 1 am not 


‘Your esquire, Signor Ugo, is an Italian, it would 











likely to be more particular,” replied Edward. “ But! seem, Sir Thomas ?—at least, he chiefly spoke that lan- 


guage to me,” she observed, as they passed through the 
| gateway of the By-ward Tower. 

|“ Mezzo-Italiano, altezza,” replied Seymour, smiling. 
\‘* A Tuscan on the mother’s side.” 

| « By my fay, a sprightly galliard,” she rejoined, “ and 
|much devoted to you, I should judge. He could talk of 
little else save his lord’s merits and noble qualities, and 
‘harped so much upon the theme, that I was obliged at 
last to bid him change it, or hold his tongue.” 

“T am sorry he has offended your highness,” returned 
Seymour. In future his manners shall be amended, or 
jhe shall no longer continue esquire of mine. But he 

hath heard me speak so often of you and in such terms, 

ithat he may have fancied himself in duty bound to extoi 
me to your highness. 
discretion.” 

“Nay, [might have been content to listen to his 
praises of you, Sir Thomas,” observed the princess, 
blushing. ‘But when he repeated what you had said of 
me, I deemed it time to check him. Methinks you make 
too great a confidant of this gaillard. They of his coun- 
try are proverbially faithless.” 

‘* But Ugo is only half Italian, as I have just said,” 
rejoined Seymour, “and I have bound him to me by ties 
of deepest gratitude. Ihave every reason to believe 
him faithful; but your highness may rely upon it, I will 
not trust him further than ean be done safely. And 
there are some secrets I shall keep sedulously guarded 
from him.” 

“ You have given him a key to one he ought never to 
have been intrusted withal,” remarked Elizabeth, half 
reproachfully. 

“Nay, if your highness views the matter thus gravely, 
[ shall indeed be angry with the knave,” rejoined Sey- 
mour. “But you may rest quite easy—whatever he 
may suspect, he knows nothing of u certainty.” 

“Tam not to be deceived on that score,” returned 
Elizabeth. “No manever spoke as that gaillard did, 
without authority for what he uttered.” 

“Hum! the impudent varlet must have gone too far,” 

mentally ejaculated Seymour. “He shall never offend 
again in like sort,” he added. aloud. 
“To chide him will not mend matters,” said the prin- 
cess. “If anybody deserves reproof for presumption, 
itis yourself, Sir Thomas. Signor Ugo is the mere tool 
of his lord.” 

“Signor Ugo shall pay dearly for it, if he loses me 
only a feather’s weight of your highness’ good opinion, 
which I value more than my life,” cried Seymour. “ If 
L have been too bold, the force of my passion must plead 
my excuse. Sinee I last beheld your highness at En- 
field, your charms have had such an effect upon me, that 
my judgment has scarce been under my own control. 
Every thougit has been given to you—every emotion 
has been influenced by you. My existence hangs on 
your breath. It is for you to make me the proudest 
and the happiest of men, or to plunge me jnto the lowest 
depths of despair.” 

“No more of this, I pray you, Sir Thomas,” replied 
the princess, her bosom palpitating quickly, for she was 
not insensible to his ardor. “ You will draw the eves of 
the by-standers upon us, and some sharp and curious ear 
may catch your words.” 

“ Nay, condemn me not to silence till I have learnt my 
fate,” cried Seymour, in accents trembling with emotion, 
which was communicated to the princess as he ap- 
prorched her saddle. ‘Idolo del mio cuore! what 
response do you vouchsafe to my letter? Speak I im- 
plore you, and put me out of my misery.” 

“To-morrow I will decide,” said Elizabeth, in tones 
almost as tremulous as his own. 

* No, now—now, adorata!” cried Seymour, pressing 
still closer toward her, and essaying to take her hand. 

At this critical juncture the warning voice of his 
esquire reallod him. They were now not far from the 
entrance to the palace. 

“ Zitto ! zitto ! monsignore,” cried Ugo. “ Eccola li!— 
alla ffnestra del palazzo—la Regina Caterina!” 

Roused by the caution, Seymour looked up, and, to 
his infinite annoyance and dismay, beheld Queen Cathe- 
rine Parr, with the Countess of Hertford, the Mar- 
chioness of Dorset, Lady Jane Grey and some other 
court dames looking down upon them from the open case- 
ments of the palace. Though it did not seem possible 
that the queen-dowager could have heard what was pass- 
ing between the pair, yet the enamered deportment of 
Seymour, his prop‘nquity to the princess, and the 
blushes and downcast looks of the latter, seemed scarcely 
to leave a doubt as to the subject of their discourse. 
The scornful and indignant glance given by Catherine 
to Sir Thomas satisfied him that her jealuousy was 
awakened. Elizabeth looked up at the same moment. 
and was covered with confusion on perceiving so many 
eyes directed toward her. 

“Retire instantly, I entreat you, Sir Thomas,” she 
said, hastily—* you have placed me in a very embarrass- 
ing situation.” 

“Heed them not fair princess!” he rejoined, com- 
plying however with her injunctions, aud removing from 
her side; “they will merely think some light and 
trivail discourse hath been passing between us.” 

{To,be continued in our next.) 
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[From Chambers’ Journal.| 


A SUMMER EVENING TALE, 








THE ALBION. 


| not a Percival fault, whatever pride might be. On the | to me, begged leave to present her friend 
whole, up to nearly seventeen years of age, I flat-| the Due d’Alton. 
\tered myself that | wasa very good daughter, not taking | 
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» Monsicur 


“ What could I do, but receive his salutations ? He 


“T tell you, Iam uneasy about the girl, and cannot |into account that I had never met with a strong tempta-| had the bearing of a gentleman, and seemed the inti- 


help my forebodings.” 
» Elderton w <i f randechild, and | 
Lady Elderton was speaking of her grandchild, anc 
addressing her daughter, the mother. ‘ 
“ But, dear mother,”replied Mrs. Dudley, “ what is | 
it you have observed about Isabel? You know: she | 
never was sucha merry chatterbox as Lotty.” 
“Exactly so, And those quiet, reserved, sentimental 





widow of a fellow-exile. 


tion to be otherwise. 

“IT had a French governess. Ah, how clever she was! 
Clever with the wicked cleverness that often for a long 
time deceives good, simple-minded people. Madame | 
Barvillier was the daughter of emigrants who had taken 
refuge in Engiand during the Reign of Terror, and the 
She was nearly fifty years of 





mate acquaintance of my governess. Uis present 
position was easily explained. He had been so long 
in England that he had acquired many English tastes, 
and he was now performing that thoroughly !nglish 
feat, a pedestriau tour, Midland English scenery was 
his adoration—landseape-painting his craze, Might 
he be permitted to look at my drawing? Would 


girls are always the ones most open to the danger I\age when she became my instructress; but a halo of ro-) Madame suffer him to sit beside her ?—the stump of a 


am apprehending. 


have observed lately. I believe I shall have to relate 
my early experiences at the first suitable opportunity.” 

“© Will you, dear mother ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dudley 
joy fully—* will you really once more recite the story 
of your youth, that your granddaughters may profit 
by it? But oh, I fear the recollection is painful !” 

“Phat may be. But once in a dozen years or so, T 
am constrained, like the Ancient Mariner, to tell my 
tale; and the mood is on me to-night.” 

Lady Elderton was not only a stately dame, but a 
beautiful woman, with the rare peculiar beauty that 
sometimes lingers around the sixtieth year. Tall and 
upright, she had the easy grace of walk and gesture 
that belonged to the well-bred people of her genera- 
tion, who, it might be said, emulated the glide of the 
swan rather than the strut of the peacock. Across her 
forehead and down her cheeks, thick braids of hair re- 
vealed how richly her tresses were streaked with sil- 
ver. Not for their weight in gold and jewels would 
she have had them otherwise. Her sense of the real 
fitness of things was too keen for her to have any 
doubt that nature, in thus touching her hair, had been 
a kindly beautifier. Nor did she wish for any deeper 
tint on her cheeks, or fairer bloom of skin, than be- 
came her autumn season. 

Hardly had Lady Elderton finished her remarks, 
when the object of them—Isabel Dudley and her 
sister Charlotte—were seen in the dim twilight cross- 
ing the lawn, and the next minute they stepped under 
the verandah, and entered the drawing-room. 

“Shall L ring for the lamp to_ be lighted ?” asked 
Lotty, who was ever the thoughtful aid of her invalid 
mother. 

“Not yet, my dear,” said Mrs. Dudley, “Iam 
watching the moon coming up behind the trees, and | 
think we need not shut out its glory this lovely sum- 
mer night.” 

“Tlike talking in the twilight,” observed Lady 
Elderton. 

“Do you?” exclaimed Lotty. “Then do tell us 
something about old-fashioned times. It must have 
been so funny, and yet so slow, when there were no 
railroads, 

“Tf I tell you a story,” replied Lady Elderton, “it 
will certainly have nothing to do with railroads; yet 
it shall be something of real life. However, I shall 
not detain you with moralizings, but at once begin 
my tale, if L may call it so;” and her ladyship accord- 
ingly commenced. 

“ { think you know I was an only child—an heiress, 
in fact; but let that pass. Honestly, I may say that 
my parents thought only of wealth as a stewardship. 
They had weaknesses of pride; but the pride of an an- 
cestry, of the brave men and virtuous women, whose 
honor in some sort they shared, and felt bound to 
keep untarnished. That they were fastidious in 
their choice of friends, and kept a good deal aloof 
from what is called general society, is quite true; but 
this reserve did not arise from vulgar pride. Half a 
century ago, irreligion was more open, and frivolity 
more frivolous, than they are at the present day. The 
coarse language and manners of an earlier period had 
not yet disappeared, even among what are called the 
higher classes. 

“My mother had muchabout her of what would be 
called the Puritan type; and she had a womanly intol- 
erance for those who differed from her in opinion. Hap- 
pily, she and my father were one on all great questions; 
aud this might well be the case, as, with love’s devotion, 
she had modelled her mind—perhaps unconsciously—on 
his. Yet he, as became the man, had wider views than 
she ever entertained. In his youth, he had traveled; 
and youthful traveling opens out rivers of thought that 
must fertilize any but the most arid minds; whereas 
my mother had been the stay-at-home English gentle- 
woman, whose migrations had been from Yorkshire to 
London, varied by sea-bathing at Scarborough, or drink- 
ing the waters at Harrowgate. A gentle, happy soul 
was hers, that had always been sheltered and guided by 
love, and remained singularly ignorant of what is called 
“ the world and its ways;” but something was there in 
my life or my nature that made me feel, ay, and ac- 
knowledge to myself in very girlhood, that 1 was self- 
willed and independent, with strong desires and a warm 
temper; and that never, never should I be as meek, and 
gentle, and confidingly obedient to authority as my dear 
mother was. And yet it isa fact tbat her very gentle- 
ness awed ine. It would have seemed mean as well as 
undutifu to obstinately thwart her; and meanness was 


I do not like the listless fits of | mance still lingered about her, and I well remember the j tree was conveniently near. 
reverie, and the absence of mind about trifles, which I|respect and delicate kindness with which she was treat-| England ! 


ed in our family. My father took a lively interest in the | 
stories she had to tell of the ancien regime, ind my mo- 
ther, believimg her to be 2 woman of sincere piety, re- 
speeted her accordingly. In reality she was only an 
artful hypocrite. 

“ As for me, she charmed me from the first, as I now 
know, by her subtle, implied flatteries, her caressing 
manners, nd her seeming sympathy with youthful emo- 
tions, hopes and aspirations. Though in all wise ways 
most tenderly cared for, I had not been a spoilt and pet- 
ted child. Indeed, in those days, children were kept 
far more in the background than they are at present; 
and there was a stately dignity about my parents, quite 
opposed to the impulsive, demonstrative manner which 
so bewitched me. 

“T was very fond of drawing and painting; most girls 
are, I think, if in childhood they have had cnough good 
iustruction to smooth away the first difficulties, and give 
a little mechanical dexterity to the hand. Absolutely, 
I could so far sketch from nature, that a view which in- 
eluded a profile of our parish church, and the vista of an 
elm-tree avenue that led to our house, was recognized 
by my mother at a glance 

“And praised!” added Lotty, with asmile. ‘“ As 
an only daughter so excelling, 1 should have expected 
raptures of admiration.” 

“Teen you would have been greatly disappointed,” 
resume¢ Lady Elderton. 

“JT never met with raptures of admiration, till I lis- 
tened to the false and artful woman who led me by 
flatteries to the brink of a precipice. Madame Bar- 
villier did pretend to think that I had a genius for 
painting—it answered her purpose to encourage my 
taste for it—especially to encourage out-of-door 
sketching. Young people with mental activity are 
very apt to take up one pursuit after another with a 
sort, of feverish eagerness; but it is a mistake to fancy 
such eagerness is a sign of special genius. I am in- 
clined to think that great and special genius works 
more quietly and silently; with incredible rapidity, it 
may be, but altogether without spasm. No, my dears, 
[ assure you the world has nothing to regret in my not 
having touched a brush these forty years. 

“My passion for sketching was the material Madame 
Barvillier had to work upon. One day, in our search 
for the picturesque, we wandered beyond the park 
gates, a thing not actually prohibited by my mother, 
yet one I knew she did not altogether approve. How- 
ever, I was under the guidance of my governess, who 
tempted me by the account of a lovely bit of scenery 
lately opened by the felling of some trees—just in my 
style to paint, she declared—and so she lured me on 
to the outskirts of a neighboring wood, where, dis- 
missing the servant who had carried my portfolio and 
the camp-stools, she settled herself to her embroidery, 
and I began cutting my pencil. Madame chattered 
away, as was her wont, certainly in pure Parisian 
Fiench, which IL by this time understood perfectly, 
and spoke with a certain fluency; but I have often 
remembered how apt she was to glide out of educa- 
tional discourse into little romantic histories, in which 
some grand chevalier was sure to figure. Not, how- 
ever, that she did so on this occasion ; on the contrary 
she talked learnedly about moths and butterflies, and, 
considering the subject, was quite ponderous in her 
erudition. 

“Tt certainly was a pretty view she had tempted 
me to sketch, and the golden light of a still August 
afternoon—just such as that of 10-day has been—lent 
its charm to the scene. As I sketched the outline of 
a range of hills, T wondered, when I came to lay on 
my colors, how nearly [ could produce the soft haze 
which veiled, without obscuring, objects, and marvel- 
led at the spell which I knew a really great water- 
color painter might have exercised. 





“Suddenly there emerged from among the ticcsa 
young man bearing a pedestrian’s knapsack, Long af- 
terwards, I remembered, that I never noticed at the 
time, that he was byno means dusty or travel-stained, 
though he professed to have walked twenty-five miles 
that day; for he stated that circumstance when he 
apologized to Madame for addressing her, saying that 
he quite lost his way, and begging for information a: 
to his whereabouts. Madame responded in very 
broken English, which, after a few words, glided into 
French, in which language the stranger responded 
fluently. There was a start, an apparently sudden 








How favored a lsnd was 
How richly endowned were all Enelish 
woman ! Questions and phrases such as these were 
poured out with emphasis and volubility; and some- 
thing I gathered about the Muses and. Graces beine 
fairy godmothers who must have presided at ny 
christening—this piece of pagan adulation being ad- 
dressed in a loud whisper to my governess, 
© Of course Monsieur le Due was enraptured with my 
drawing, and apropos of those bare outlines, talked learn- 
edly of Poussin and Claude Lorraine. For the first time 
in my life, | felt treated not only as a grown-up lady, 
but as a personage distinguished from the throng by her 
natural gifts. My cheeks flushed, my voice trembled, 
and, inflated by grateful vanity, | had not good sense 
enough for ballast to keep my mind steady, Looking 
back to that scene as it shows in the sober light of 
memory, | seem to myself to have been featherheaded 
as a shuitleeock, and a girl whom only (od’s special 
Providence suatehed away in His good time, from being 
the plaything of those people. 
“It was a curious coincide that the Frenchman found 
himself obliged to take up his knapsack and walk on 
towards the village inn to which Madame had direeted 
him, just ten minutes before Gibson, the trusty old sery- 
ant, who was a pattern of punctuality, came by appoint- 
ment to carry back my portfolio and the camp-stools, But 
there were a good many singular coincidences within 
the next fortnight, which did not explain themselves 
till afterwards. 

“ As we walked home, Madame Barvillicr narrated 
for my edification the romantic history of her newly dis- 
covered friend. Utterly unreal and highly improbable 
as were the details with which she indulged me, I could 
not recall them to mind even if I would; but L know that 
the general impression left on my mind was, that the 
Duc @’ Alton was a peer of France, yet, for some reason 
or other, he was a political exile, traveling under an ag- 
sumed name, [f restored to the inheritance of which he 
had been defrauded, he would be rich beyond the 
idreams of a Croesus—Madame was fond of classical 
illustriations and allusiens—imeanwhile, he had a little 
mine of wealth in old family jewels, which happily, he 
had secreted and brought to England with him.’ She 
told me all this, she said, because she loved me, because 
L exercised a spell over people by my truth and ingen- 
uous confidence, and veritably she could not hide things 
from me: but on no account inust | reveal to any human 
being—no, not even to the chere Manan—that we had 
met any one out of doors, or that she, Madame Barvil- 
lier, had any acquaintance withthe Dued’ Alton. The 
most fatal, the most terrible events would occur, were I 
to betray his whereabouts; and here to-day, he would be 
gone to-morrow; and there could be no possible harm in 
my keeping silence; nay, had I not better try to forget 
the occurence of that afternoon altogether ! 

“Very subtly put was that recommendation to forget, 
as if forgetfulness were possible. But the boldest part 
of the scheme which was being carried out was the trad- 
ing ou my ignorance of life and ignorance of passing 
events, and current history. Charles X. was at this 
time seated on the throne of France, and, to all appear- 
ance, securely, and yet here was supposed to be an ex- 
iled royalist playing at hide-and-scek. Yet she told her 
vague, complicated, romanti: history so well, that I posi- 
tively believed a word from my lips would be enough to 
surround this handsome, clever, ill-used man—who 
admired my drawing so much—with the myrmidons of 
a foreign government, who would drag him to a dungeon, 
and perhaps then to the seaffuld! Of course I had read 
of the horrors of the French Revolution, though 
modern history was for the most part but meagrely 
taught to girls in those days, and my notions were alto- 
gether crude and inaccurate. 

“Before we reached the hall-door, I had given the 
promise that Madame Barvillier had required, and not 
conscious as yet of the bondage to which I was submit- 
ting, the strongest feeling 1 remember was one of grati} 
fied vanity and personal importance. 
(Yo be conciud d in our next.) 

— ——-- 0 ~<pr oe -—— 
Praciican Cremation,—A remarkable polychromatic monu« 
ment has reeutly been erected in Florence, Italy, to the memor 
of a young Indian prince, who died there in November, 1870, 
while on his way home from England, His body, in accordance 
with his own wishes, was burnt on the banis of the Arno, and 
this monument stands on the spot whery the cremation took 
place. ‘Lhe mauscleum is of Ovicutal style of architecture, its 
chief feature being a colored bust of the young prince. An in. 
scription in English, Italian, and two Oriental dialects states 
that it was erected to the memory of the Indian Prince Rajaram 
Chuttraputti, Maharajah of Kolhapure, Cap. Charles Maut of the 
British Engineers, and Mr. C, F. Fulles, an Americar, $00 \ptes, 
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THE ALBION. 








Before the Rain. 


[By Tuomas BAILEY ALpuica. ] 





We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering the golden buckets down 
Into the vupory amytbyst. 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, 
Scorching the dew tbat lay in the flowers. 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
‘To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
‘Ihe white of their leaves, the amber grai. 
Shrunk in the wind—and the lightning now 
Is tangled im tremulous skeins of rain ! 


NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 


Part the ‘Third; Book the Second. 
IN LA VENDEE. 


I.—Tue Massacre or Saint Bartuotomew, 
{Continued from our last.| 

Then Gros-Alain received Henry dammond, and Georgette 
Father Roberti, together with a view of the city of Douai, where 
be “was born in 1619. Gros-Alain received the protest of the 
stationers, and Georgette obtained the dedication of the Gryphes. 
Then it was the turn of the maps. Rene-Jean proceeded to 
distribute them. He gave Gros-Alain Ethiopia, and Lycaonia 
tell to Georgette. This done, he tumbled the book upon the 
floor. 

This was a terrible moment. With mingled ecstacy and fright 
Gros-Alain and Georgette saw Rene-Jean wrinkle his brows, 
stiffen bis legs, clench bis fists, and push the massive folio off 
the stand. ‘Lhe majestic old tome was fairly a tragic spectacle. 
Pushed from its resting-place, it hung for a moment on the 
edge of the desk, seemed to hesitate, trying to balance itself, 
then crashed down, and broken, crumpled, torn, ripped from its 
bindivg, its clasps dislocated, flattened itself miserably upon 
the floor. Fortunately it did not tall on tke children. ‘They 
were only bewildered, not crashed. Victories do not always 
finish so well. 

Like all glories, it made a great noise, and left a cloud of 





just. 

Having flung the book on the ground, Rene-Jean got down 
from the chair. 

There was a mowent of silence and fright; victory has its 
terrors. The three children seized one another's bands and 
stood at a distance, looking towards the v st dismantled tome. 
Bat, after a brief reverie, Gros-Alain approached it quickly and 
gave it a kick. 

Nothing more was needed. The appetite for destruction grows 
rapidly. Rene-Jean kicked it, Georgette dealt it a blow with 
her little foot which overset her, though she fell in a sitting 
position, by which she profited to tling herself on Saint Bartholo- 
mew. The spell was completely broken. Kene-Jean pounced 
upon the saint, Gros-Alain dashed upon him, and joyous, dis- 
tracted, triumphant, pitiless, tearing the prints slashing the 
leaves, pulling out the markers, g the binding, unglu- 
ing the gilded leather, breaking off the nails from the silver 
corners, ruining the parchment, making mincemeat of the 
august text, working with feet, hands, nails, teeth; rosy, laugb- 
ing, ferocious, the three angels of prey demolished ti.e defence-| 
less evangelist. 

They annihilated Armenia, Judea, Benevento, where rest the 
rvlics of the saint: Nathanael, who is, perhaps, the same as 
Bartholomew, the Pope Gel , who declared the gape 
Nathanael Gospel apocryphal; all the rtraits, all the maps, 
and the i os Ape of the old <~" absorbed vara 
entirely that a mouse ran past without their perceiving it. 

It was an extermination. 

‘To tear iu pieces history, legend, science, miracles, whether 
true or false, the Latin of the Church; superstitions, fanaticisms. 
mysteries, to rend a whole religion from top to bottom, would be 
a work for three giants, bat the three children completed it. 
ifours passed in the labor, but they reached the end; nothing 
remained of Saint Bartholomew. 

When they had finished, when the last page was loosened, the 
last print lying on the ground, when nothing was left of the 
book but the edges of the text and pictures, in the skeleton of] 
the binding, Rene-Jean sprang to his feet, looked at the floor 
covered with scattered leaves, and clapped his hands. 

Gros-Alain ~ his bands likewise. 

Georgette took one of the pages in her hand, rose, leaned 
egaiast the window-sill, which was on a level with her chin, and 
commenced to tear the great leaf into tiny bits, and scatter 
them out of the casement. 

Seeing this, Rene-Jean aud Gros-Alain began the same work. 
They picked up and tore into small bits, picked up again and 
tore, and flang the pieces out of the window, as Georgette had 
done, and page by page, rent by these little desperate fingers, 
the nearly entire ancient volume flew away on the wind. 
Georgette tLoughtfully watched these swarms of little white 
papers dispersed by the breeze, and said: 

** Buttert'ies !” 

So the massacre ended with these tiny ghosts vanishing 
in the blue heaven ! 

_ Thus was Saint Bartholomew, for the second time, made a 
tuartyr; be who had been the first time sacrificed in the year ot 
our Lord 49, 

Then the evening came on; the heat increased; there was 
sleep in the air; Gecrgette’s eyes began to close; Rene-Jean 
went to his crib, pulled out the straw sack which served instead 
of a mattress, dragged it to the window, stretched himself on it, 
aud said, ‘* Let us go to bed.” 

Gros-Alain leid bis head against Rene-Jean, Georgette placed 
hers on Gros-Alain, and the three malefactors fell asleep. 

‘The warm breeze entered by the open windows, the perfume 
of wild flowers from the ravines and hills mingled with the 
breath of evening; nature was calm and pitiful; everything 
beamed, was at peace, full of love. The sun gave his caress, 
which is light, to all creation; everywhere could be heard and 
felt that harmony which is thrown off from the iutirite sweet- 
Less of inanimate things. There is a motherhoo: in the infinite; 
creation is a miracle in fall bloom; it perfects its grandeur by its 
goodness. It would seem as if one could feel some invisible 
Being take those mysterious precautions which, in the tormid- 
able flict of opposing el ts of life, protect the weak 
against the strong; at the same time there was beauty every- 
where: the splendor equalled the gentleness. The landscape 
that seemed asleep, had those lovely hazy effects, which the 
Ghangings of light and shadow produce on the fields and rivers; 














the mists mounted toward the clouds like reveries changing into 
dreams; the birds circled noisily round La ‘Tourgue; the 
swallows looked in through the windows, as if they wished to be 
certain that the children slept well. They were prettily grouped 
apon one another, motionless, half naked, posed like little 
Cupids, they were adorable and pure; the united ages of the 
three did not make nine years; they were dreaming dreams of 
Paradise, which were reflected on their lips in vague smiles. 
Perchance God whispered iu their ears; they were of those whom 
all human languages call the weak and blessed; they were made 
majestic by innocence. All was silence round them, as if the 
breath from their tender bosoms were the care of the universe, 
and listened to by the whole creation; the leaves did not rustle; 
the grass did not stir. It seemed as if the vast starry world i ad 
held its breath for fear of disturbing these three humble angelic 
sleepers, and nothing could have been so sublime as that reve- 
rent respect of nature in presence of this littlenese. 

The sun was near setting; it almost touched the horizon. 
Suddenly, across this profound peace burst a lightning flash, 
which came from the forest; then a savage noise. A cannon 
had just been fired. The echoes ceizei upon the thundering, 
and repeated it with an infernal din. The prolonged growling 
from hill to bill was terrible. It woke Georgette. 

She raised her head slightly, lifted her little finger, and said, 
** Boom !’ 

The noise died away; silence returned; Georgette laid her 
head on Gros-Alain, aud once more fell asleep. 


BOOK THE THIRD—THE MOTHER. 


I—Deatu Passes. 
That same evening, the mother whom we saw wandering 
almost at random had walked the whole day. This was, indeed, 
the history of all her days—to go straight before her without 
stopping. For her slumbers of exhaustion, yielded to in any 
corner that chanced to be nearest, were no more rest thau the 
morsels she ate here and there, as the birds pick up crumbs, 
were nourisbment. She ate and slept just wha: was absolutely 
necessary to keep her from falling down dead. 
She had passed the previons night in a ruined barn; civil wars 
make many such. She had found in a bare field four walls, an 
open door, a little straw beneath, the ruins of a roof, and she 
bad slept on the straw under the rafters, feeling the rats glide 
about underneath and watching the stars rise through the gaping 
wreck above. She slept for several hours, then she woke in the 
middle of the night aud set out again, in order to get over as 
much ground as possible before the great heat of the day should 
setin. For any one who travels on foot in the summer mid- 
night is more favorable than noon. 
She had followed to the best of her ability the brief itinerary 
the peasant of Vautortes had marked out for her; she had gone 
as straight as possible towards the west. Had there been any 
one near, he might have heard her carelessly murmur, half aloud 
‘La Tourgue.” Except the name of her chi'dren, this word 
was all she knew. 
As she walked, she dreamed. She thought of the adventures 
she had met; she thought of all she had suffered. It had been 
a terrible pilgrimage. But nothing mattered her, if she could 
only find her children. Her first encounter, this day, had been 
a village; the dawn was beginning to break. Everything was 
still tinged with the gloom of night; a few doors were already 
half open in the principal street, and curious faces looked out of 
the windows. The inhabitants were agitated lke a disturbed 
beehive. Thie arose from a noise of wheels and chains which 
bad been heard. 
In the square before the church, a frightened group, with 
thei: heads raised, watched something descend a high hill along 
the road towards the village. It was a four-wheeled waggon, 
drawn by five horses, harnessed with chains. On this waggou 
coul! be distinguished a heap like a pile of long joists, in the 
widdle of which lay some shapeless obj ct, covered with a large 
canvas, resembling a winding sheet. Ten borsemen rede in front 
of the waggon, and ten others bebiud. ‘These men wore three- 
cornered hats, and above their shoulders rose what seemei to 
be the points of naked sabres. The whole cortege, advancing 
slowly, stood out black and distinct against the horizon. ‘The 
waggon looked black; the harness looked black; the horsemen 
looked black. Behind them was the pale glimmer of the dawn. 
‘They entered the village and moved towards the square. Day- 
light had come on while the waggon was going down the hill, 
and the procession ,could be distinctly seen; it was like watch- 
ing a warch of shadows, for nota man inthe party uttereda 
word. 
The horsemen were gendarmes; they did in truth carry drawn 
sabres. ‘The covering was black, 
Just then the wretched wandering mother also entered the 
village, and approached the mob of peasants at the moment the 
gendarmes aud the waggon reached the square. Among the 
crowd voices whispered questions and answers. : 
** What is it?” 
* The guillotine." 
** Whence does it come ?” 
“ From Fougeres.” 
Where is it going?’ 
“Ido not know. ‘They say to a castle in the neighb srhood 
of Pangne.” 
“ Parigue !” 
** Let it go where it likes provided it does not stop here.” 
This great cart with its lading hidden by a sort of shroud, this 
team, these gendarmes, the noise of the chains, the silence of 
the men, the grey dawn, all made upa spectral whole. The 
group traversed the square and passed out of the village. The 
hamlet lay in a hollow between two bills. At the end of a quar- 
ter of an hour, the peasants, who stood still as it petrified, saw 
the dismal procession re-appear on the summit of the western 
bill. ‘The heavy wheels jolted along the ruts, the chains clanked 
in the morning wind, the sabres shone in the rising sun; ‘then 
the road turned off, and all disappeared. 
It was the very moment when Georgette woke in the library 
by the side of her still sleeping brothers, and wished her rosy 
foot good moruing. 





If.—Deatu Speaks, 

The mother watched this mysterious procession, but neither 
understood nor sought to understand; her eyes were busy with 
another vision—ber children, lost amid the darkness. 
She also went out of the village, a little after the train which 
had filed past, and followed the same roate at some distance be- 
hind the second squad of gendarmes. Suddenly the word 
* guillotine’ recurred to her, ** Gui'lotine !” she said to herself. 
This rude pedsant, Michelle Flechard, did not know what that 
was, but instinct warued her; she shivered, without being able 
to tell why; it seemed borrible to her to walk behind this thing, 
and she turned to the left, quitted the bigh-road, and passed 
into the wood, which was the forest of Fougeres. 
After wandering for some time, she pereeiveda belfry and 
some roofs; it was one of the villages cattered along the edge of 
the forest. She went towards it. She was hungry. 

It was one of the villages in which the republicans had estab- 
lished military posts. 





She passed on to the square in front of the mayor's house, In! 


I this village also there was fright and anxiety. A crowd pressed 
| up to the flight of steps which led to the house. On the top step 
| stood a man, escorted by soldiers; he held in his handa great 
|open placard. At his right was stationed a drummer, at his left 
| a bill-sticker, carrying a paste-pot and brush. 

Upon the balcony over the door appeared the mayor, wearing 
a tri-colored scarf over his peasant dress. 

‘Ihe man with the placard was a public crier. He wore his 
shoulder-belt, with a small wallet hanging from it, asign that he 
was going from village to village, and had something to publish 
through the district. 

At the moment Michelle Flechard appeared, he had unfolded 
the placard, and was beginning to read. He read in a loud voice; 
“Tur Frencu Repusrtc, ONE AND INpIVISIBLE.” 

The drum beat. There was a sort of movement along the as- 
sembly. A few took off their caps; others pulled their hats 
closer over ther beads. At that time, and in that country, one 
could almost recognize the political opinions of a man by his 
head-gear; hats were royalist, caps republican. ‘The confused 
murmur of voices ceased; everybody listened; t e crier read: 

‘* In virtue of the orders we have received, and the authority 
delegated to us by the Committee of Public Safety”— - 

The drum beat a second time. ‘The crier continued: 

** And in execution of the decree of the National Convention, 
which puts beyond the law all rebels taken with arms in their 
bands, and which ordains capital punishment to whomsover 
shall give them shelter, or help them to escape’—— 

A peasant asked, in a low voice, of his neighbor, ‘‘ What does 
he mean by capital punishment?’ 

His neighbor replied: * I do not know.” 

The crier shook the placard. 

‘*In accordance with Article 17 of the law ot April 30th, 
which gives full power to delegates aud sub-delegates against 
rebels: We declare outlaws” 
He paused, and resumed — 

‘ «« The persons known under the names and surnames which 
ollow:” 

The whole assemblage listened intently. 
The crier’s voice sounded like thunder. 
* Lantenac, brigand.” 

* That is his lordship.” murmurred a peasant. And through 
the whole crowd went the whisper: ** lt is his lordship.” g 

* The crier resumed: 

‘* Lantenac, ci-devsn’ marquis, brigand; Imanus, brigand”— 
Two peasants glanced askance at each other. That is 
Gouge-le-Bruant.” ‘* Yes; it is Brise-blue."’ 
The crier continued to read the list, 
brigand ’—— 

The assembly murmured, ‘‘ He is a priest. Yes; the Abbe 
Turmeau. Yes; he iscure somewhere in the neighborhood 
ot the wood of Chapelle.’’ ‘ And brigand,” said a manina 
ca 





He read: 


** Grand-Franceeur, 


Pp. 

the crier read; ‘ Boisnouveau, brigand; the two brothers 
Pique-en-Bois, brigands; Houzard, brigand” 
** That is Monsieur de Quelen,” said a peasant. 
“ Panier, brigand” 
* That is Monsieur Sepher,” 

* Piace Nette brigand” 

** That is Monsieur Jamois.” 

The crier continued his reading without noticing these com- 
mentaries: 

** Guinoiseau, brigand; Chatenay, styled Robi, brigand” 
A peasant whispered: * Guiuoiseau is the same as Le Blon 1; 
Cbutenay is from Saint-Ouen.” 

** Hoisnard, brigand,” pursued the crier. 

“Among the crowd could be heard, * He is from Ruille,” 
* Yes; it is |}ranche d'Or.” “ His brother was k illed in the at- 
tack on Pontorson.’’ ‘ Yes; Hoisnard Malonniere.” “A fire 
young fellow of nineteen.” 

** Attention !” said theerier. ‘* Listen to the last of the list. 
elle Vigne, Lrigand; La Musette, brigand; Sabretout, brigand; 
Brin d'Amour, brigand” 
A lad nudged the elbow of a young girl. ‘The girl smiled. 
The crier continued, ‘ Chante-cn-hiver, brigaud; Le Chat, 
brigand”—— _— 

A peasant said, ‘* That is Moulard.” 

* Tabouze, brigand” 
Another peasant said, ** That is Gauffre.” 

** ‘There are two of the Gautfres,” added a woman. 

* Both good fellows,’’ muttered a lad. 

The crier shook the placard, and the drum beat. 

‘The crier rescmed hts reading ; “* The above named, in what- 
soever place taken, and their identity established, shall be im- 
mediately put to death.” 

There was a movement among the crowd. 

The crier went on; ‘* Any one affording them shelter, or aid- 
ing their escape, will be brought before a court-martial and put 
to death. Signed” ——— 

The silence grew profound. 

‘* Signed: The delegate of the Committee of Public Safety, 

Cimourdain ” 

** A priest,” said a peasant. 

* Tbe former cure of Parigne,” said another. 

A townsman added: ‘*'Turmeau and Cimourdain. 
priest and a White priest.” 

** Both black,” said another townsman. 

The mayor, who was on the balcony, lifted bis hat, and cried, 
** Long live the Republic !” 

A 1oll of the drum announced that the crier had not finished. 

He was making a sign with his hand. ‘ Attention !” said he. 
** Listen to the last four lines of the Goverument Proclamation. 
They are signed by the Chief of the exploring column of the 
North Coasts, Commandant Gauvain.’ 

* Listen |’ exclaimed the voices of the crowd. 

And the crier read: 

** Under pain of death”—-—— 

All were silent, 

** It was forbidden, in pursuance of the above order, to cive 
aid or succour to the nineteen rebels above named, at this time 
shut up and surrounded in La Toc rgue.” 

** What ?” cried a voice. 

It was the voice ofa woman; of the mother. 

Ti—Merrerincs AMone tur PEASANTS. 

_ Michelle Fleenard had mingled with the crowd. Sho had 
| listened to nothing, but one hears things witnout listening. She 
| caug tthe words La lourgue. She raised Ler head. 
| ‘ What?” she repeated. ** La Tourgue !” 
| People stared at her. She appeared out of her mind. She was 

in rags. 
| Voices murmured, ‘ She looks like a brigand.” 

A peasant woman, who carried a basket of buckwheat biscuits, 

drew near, and said to her in a low voice, ** Hold your tongue :” 

| Michelle Flechard gazed stupidly at the woman. Again she 

| understood nothing. The nawe, La Tourgue, had passed through 

her mind like a flash of lightning, and the darkness closed anew 

behind it. Had she not a right to ask information? What had 
she done that they should stare at her in this way ? 

4 _ {fo be continued in our next.) 
GH Luis translation is printed by the permission of Harper & BRoTHERS, 
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Important Postal Facilities. 


The recent change in the postal laws, promises 
to make our Post-Office Department a most im- 
portant agency for the convenience and advan- 
tage of our people, outside of its ordinary 
province of transmitting letters and papers. 
Under the operation of the new and reduced 
rates for matter other than “sealed letters,” the 
Post-Office Department will soon become the 
most perfect and the most expeditious,as well as 
the cheapest and safest express, for the delivery 
of small and expensive parcels that there is in 
the world ; and if availed of by our people to 
the extent that is possible, the new system will 
create an era in some braaches ot business little 
short of a revolution, by which the residents of 
cities, villages, or country places thousands of 
miles distant may do their ‘‘shopping” 1n the 
metropolis without visiting it, and be enabled to 
deal directly and at first band with our dealers 
in every branch of merchandise. By the new 
rates, to which we have alluded, the careful 
transmission and prompt delivery of merchan- 
dise parceis, is undertaken by the Post Office 
Department through the mails, at the low rate 
of one cent for each two ounces on parcels 
weighing four pounds or less. A person at a 
distance is thus enabled, having first procured 
samples from which to make a selection, which 
our merchants are ready to forward on applica- 
tion being made—to order, say for instance, 
from the great mercantile establishment of 
A. T. Srewarat & Co., a, silk or other dress 
pattern weigbing four pounds. and it will be 
delivered at any point in the United states or 
Territories at a cost for transmission and deliv- 

ery of only thirty-two cents, or a pair of gloves 
will be forwarded at a rate varying from two to 
four cents according to the weight, and other 
articles in all their infinities of kind and variety 
in proportion. When we consider the con- 
venierce, economy and security of this method 
of forwarding light packages, and the opportu- 
nity which it affords to consumers everywhere, 
to deal directly with the most reputable houses 
at the head of the market, on the same terms as 
if they were present in person, it is evident that 
the plan must recommend itself to popular 
favor, and the probability is, that ultimately it 
will come into as ordinary use tor parcels, as it 
now does for letters or papers. Our readers 
will farther perceive the opportunities which 
the post affords for the speedy, safe and cheap 
transmission of light articles that enter largely 
into ordinary use, aside from newspapers, pam- 
phlets, etc., when we add that the mails wil 
carry the following at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces or fraction thereof, the weight 
of the packages being limited to four pounds : 
printed or unprinted cards, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, samples of ores, metals and 
winerals, books, articles of hosiery and under- 
wear, laces, handkerchieis, collars, jewelry, ete. 
Of ccurse perishable or easily broken material 
cannot be safely sent by mail. 

ST 


MR. GLADSTONE ON RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


— + 

Ataruailroad meeting, recently held in Lon 
don, the ( hairman read a letter he had r ceived 
from Mr. Gladstone, from which the following 
extract is made: ‘It seems to me, that the 
great object of the company ought to be the ful- 
leet development of its traffic within the 1 mite 
of ita carrying powers. For my own psrt, | 
should prefer fares likely to accelerate t iis de- 
development powerfully, even at some preent 
rick, to other fares more certain to m:in- 
tain without any intermission the prerent 
slow mov. ment of receipts upwar', but alee 
calculated to prevent any considerable increase 
in the rate. I must own that with moderati:n 
of fares I join in my own mind another change 
bawely, the rubrti ution of two clatses of parsen- 
gers for three. ‘‘hisis a change wh ch I bav: 
long desi.e}, aud for which, if the proprietary 
give it their earction, it appears to me that the 
company ought, as in the casa of other com 
panies, to make considerable efforts, confident in 
the economic principle, the eupport of the public 
ana speedy euccese. I admit that my mind ir] 
biased by a financial experienc? which have been 
long and wide. It has profoundly convinced me 
that, as arule. the State or ind vidusl or com- 
pany thrives the best which divea deepest down 
into the mase of the community and adapta ite 
arrangements to the wavts of the greetest num 
ber. Ibave seen the reve ue of this country 
stationary for many year. I bave seen it, 
mainly under the influence of improved locome- 
tion and of tre dom of trade, eequire a principh 
increase, which iucrease was itself progressive 
Bot in the last ten yeats the p ogress was mor: 
marvelous, 6ni Iss 1ibe the augmented rate of 
progress to augn ented means of the most nume- 
rous classes; who specd (as they have caure) a 
far larger share of what they get than those 
above them. I hops the aystem of your 
railweys may be such as most largely to address 
iteelf to the meane and want of the laboring 
and the midile lower classes. 1 am far from 
saying that finance and locomotion are in all re- 
epec’s parallel; still there is a considerable ana. 
logy between the principles applicable to the ree- 
pec'ive systeme.”” 

i cetiheetesiaeeiememmmennsiateiaimmeniial 

Goip 1s Avstnatia —It is extimated that the 

amount of gold obtained in the Colony of Vic- 


toria in the first quarter «cf 1874 was 263,145]0f petroleum. 


ounces. ‘Ibe yield is believed to ba slightly ov 
the decrease, acd ev ls the number of miners 
many of whom betake themselves to other oc- 
cupationr, or settle on theland, Of the 48,169 
miners at work on the 1,059 square miliso 
auriferous ground worked upon in the quarter, 
12,9314 were Chinese. Four miniog ehafts in th: 


559 degrees Fabr. 


Tho Effccts of the Cost of Labor and Coal, on 
Engliso Railway Companies. 


The balance she:ts of our great railway com- 


panies for the past half-year, says the London 


Times, have had in general one or two poin‘s ip 
common. There his b2en no falling off in gross 
receipts; on the contrary, on many of the lincs 
these have been even larger than before. The 
lividends just declared have, neverthele:s, been 
low rthau they were last antumn and lower 
than the me-nt troffic returos might at first 
sight have seemed to warrant. The explana. 
‘ion is, of course, a simple one. The receipts 
iave incressed, but the expenses of th» lines 
have increased still more, and the disposable 
yslance for the half-year bas been proportion. 
ably lessened in amount. This is the ead stcry 
which tbe directors of the London and North- 
western and cf the Great Northern Riilways 
ware repeating to their disappsinted shareho!d- 
ors last Saturday. Both these line have been 
cec-iving more, and both are te psy less than ip 
acccordance with last year’s rates, The rise in 
both cares bas been on the seameitems. The 
‘hic f additional charges have been for coals aud 
for wages, and these betweo» them have com- 
velled a reduction in the dividend. On th 

Loadcn and N rthwestern Railway. the work- 
bg expenses have risen from 53 to 56 per cent , 
sod the dividend has consequently been reduced 
from 7 per cent. to6% and this in epite of an 
increase of more than £157,000 in the receipt: 
If the working expenses of the line could only 
have been kept at 46 per cent.—‘h» rate of 187! 
~it wouli have mide a d‘ff-rence of not less 
thin 2¢ per cont. in the present dividend, and 
9 per cent. iusteal of 6} migh' have been de- 
clared for the past ha'f-year The case of the 
Great Northern Railway is very smilar The 
‘necrease cf gross receipts has been £55,000, 
while the balance available for distribution, ha 
been diminished by £21,900, 
of that liae must accordingly submit to a redse- 
tion and will receive 5} instead of 6 per cent, 
as dividend on the ordiuary stock, 

ee een 


A Banker Recruited from the Editorial Ranke. 


An Editor’s life is an harrassing cne; mental 
and manual labor is ever called in requisition 


yet there isa sweet s;ot in memory to be sub- 
served! It is when an old edito~ can felicitate 
one of his own aze, and experience, on a rudden 
barst of good luck, 
oleasure, that tLe Metropolitan Bank of Montreal 


which the Hon. Henry Starnes is the Pre ident— 


on Hart. The Civil Service Reco:d of Washington 
in alluding to Col. Hart’s re ignation in 1869 or 


-pared from the Bureau ; having risen from the 
‘unblest t> the highest clerical d'stinction is 
the Internal Revenue Offico, being a man of is 
‘ellect, txlent and hovor. We congratulate the 
tonk and him, that in retiiing from New York, 
Colonel Hart carries with him the best good 
wishes of those who knew lim wel!, and feel 
satisfied that he will meet every :equirement ae 
a man of literary culture, weli versed in banking 
and able to grapple with all the requisites desired 
in a banking businers—of this we f-el assured. 
Cl Hart came to New York from Washington 
in 1870 =Asan adjuster of Claims in Inro!v. ncy 


led toa high position. Yet in bis evening ot 
tife, we think the Bank bad done i's If honor in 
selecting him, and we fel catisfi d, that he will 
be happy and glides down the stream of t'me 
with as many attached triends in his new sphere 
#8 he vow leaves. 

a om 


Railroad Bond Forgeries, 


Some excitement has been created in financial 


nia Railroad Company and of other roads had 
been discovered in Philade!phis. The facts in 
‘egard to the matter, were communicated to the 
fo'low ny extract from a ketter received by Mr. 
samuel Sloan, President of the Delaware and 
Usckawatna and Wea ern Riilroad Company, 


Penneylv nia Railroad Company: 

“TI have had under invistigation fora fow days 
quietly, the cass of raised certificates cf the 
Penotylvania Railroad Company, which were in 
custody of aa inrurance company io thie city, 
together with a pumber of other certifica‘es of 
Philadelphia ani Reading Ruilroad, New Jersey 
Central, Lehigh Valley Railroad, and your own 
company, all of which have been fraudulently 
raised from +mali to large amounts, I believe 
nacet of the cert ficates are now in the bands of 
areliable person, and are not liable to get out, 
but you had better be on your guard."’ 





A New Perroreum Propuct.—Thomas Robin- 
son, tbe treater at Portland, Moreland & Co,’s 
redoery, bas recently discovered a new product 
It is described as a yellowish, 
granulated powder, insoluble in alchohol, ben- 
zine Or turpentine. It resists the attacks of the 
most powerful alkalies Its specific gravity is 
that of distilled water, and its fa-inz po‘ot is 
When burned it proves to be 
ich in carbon. The material is tasteless and 
»rdorless, and the percentage found in petroleum 


colony bave been sunk in depths below 1,000/is a mere fraciion, the present proportion of 


feet. Accidents in the mines are becow' ug fre- 
quent, 





which has not yet been definitely ascertained, — 
fitusville Herald, 





THE ALBION. 


to fed the insatiate maw of an enquiring public; 


We have heard with sincere 


has selected es a fit and proper p rson to manage 
tbranch of that highly respectable Bauk—of| quarries have been worked for many years with 
ur old friend and cont:ibutor, Col, A. Welling- 


i870, speaks of bim as a gentleman who was ill- 


trom Mr. WJ. Howard, Genera! Solicitor of the i 
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Minerals in Connecticut. 


The New Haven Press gives the following in 

regard to the mineral wealth of Connecticut: 

‘** Probably no State is the Union having the 

same nomber of require milks possesses more 

mineral wealth than the State of Connecticut. 

The mine:, with few exceptions, have beea over- 

locked and greatly neglected by capit«lists, for 
the razon that the manufacture of articles re- 
quired by the public was more sure of resulting 
profits. Litchtield County, perhaps, is firat en- 
titled to credit for ths development of the min- 
eral wealth of the State. The hematite beds of 
irov bad an establisked reputation before the 
Revolutionary War, and the mines and found- 
e:izs did much toward the cause of the coloniste. 
Much of the war material was produced in Salis- 
bury. Cannon, anchors, and iron for various 
nses were sent from this town. This placs had 
no rival except the celebrated Sterling Iron 
Work, of New Jersey. At these works the 
chain which was placcd across the Ha’son River 
wa3 made, to prevent Eoglish war ships from 
ascending, and transported with ox teams to the 
river. Many years since one of the teamsters 
informed the writer that he drove a t:am to 
transport the links over the ragged interven‘ng 
country, and that seven links mide a good loud 
for a pair of cattle, and that a captured Britich 
officer, on seeing what wa: going on, remarked, 
A vessel will snap that chain a3 it would a 
pumpkin vine’ In addition toits iron beds L tch- 
field County is rich in minera's, Its immense 
deposits of dclomite marble, its limestoae 
porcelain, claye, and refractory rock in the towr 
of Sharon suitable for the lining of furnaces, its 
nickel aud black lead, togetLer the with immense 
micaceons granite quarries which are being 
profi.ably worked, entitle this county to votice, 
New Haven County has its share, but not of tne 
same kind. Its 


The barytes mines of Cheshire have been quietly 
worked with great profit. The cement mines 
which are being developed, are equal. if not 
cuperior, to anything ia the country. ‘The brick 


ueed further notice; also the trap dykes which 
aie a source of wealth. 
autiqu? marks are not inferior to those of Siberia, 
if worked at a proper depth, The county 
possesses some strong veins of mignetic iron not 


p ison the world are abondint in the town of 
Derby, together with heavy veins of limestone 
and lead ore mixed with silver in other towns 
Middlesex County has, perhaps with the excep- 
tion of Litchtield, more money invested in mines 
and qnarries than any oth r 


tesults highly satisfactory to the proprietors 
The feldspar veins have also given employment 
to many men without loss to the owners. The 
tead and cobalt mines have not been 8) succe sF- 
ful, Hortford County bas valaab'e quarries and 
ich veins of lead and copper ore. New London 
County has valuable quartz veins which are 
being worked, and the ma‘erisl ehipped and 
used for the manufacture uf plate glass.’ 


American Railroad Securities. 


The United Stat's Consul at htterdam, in 
his annual report to tbe Secretary of State, saye 
the general confidence in the solidity of United 
States bonds makes them the means of perma- 


he has gained a popularity which would hwe| ut investment in Europe and keeps them 


almost entirely cut of speculative trinsactions, 
Even the catastrophe of the United States rail- 
road shares and securities has not produced any 
important influence on the Toited States bonds 
Fut Holland is a great suff rer through the depre- 
ciati u of Amer'can railroad securities. Enlight- 
enced poblic opinion, however, does not hold the 
United States Gov: rament responsible for that 


circles in this city this week, by the receipt of crisis, or for the actions of those railroad com- 
, 


panies which have induced Kuropean bankers 


intel'ixence, tLat raised bonds of tue Pc nnsylva-| and the public at largo to place their confidence 


and capital iv evterprices the solility and guar- 
an'ees of which did not realize the promises 
which bad been made. At present, and undoubt- 
edly for many years to come the railroad se- 
ca:ites of the United States will not have the 
slight-st chance in the money markets of Eo- 
rope in general, and especially of Holland. 
inancial men of the highest standing, through 
whom large amounts of tailioad shares have 
been brought iuto the market, have most 
strongly presented to our Consul the following 
consi Jerations = 

Railroad aud iaduatrial enterprises of the 
United States can in fature only ex;ect support 
‘rom European capital if by. legislation the fol- 
lowing guarantees are given: 

1. The pos-ibility of making a reliab’e inves- 

tigation to ascertain whether, and to what an 
amount movey really has been paid on th+ 
oominal capital of companie. That alone can 
prevent share3 of no real value beng issned in 
enormous quantities circulating from hand to 
hand, 
2. The powers of the P:esidents of compsnies 
ought to be by law cleaily defined and wiss!y 
limited. By experience the European public 
have come to the conviction that uoder the 
present system the arbitrary power of Presidents 
is perhaps the most efficient cause of the disa- 
'rous results of 8» many railroad enterprises. 
fue capability and honesty of one man be'ng the 
wain guarantee of the trustworthiness and suc: 
cess of a company, the transfer of that power to 
a manu less worthy can change intoa very bai, 
or at least doulttful, affair, an eoterpriss which 
in ite crigin and by its nature offsred the best 
security, 





granite quarries along the 
The proprietors |S uud ae being worked with suecess and profit, 


fields of North Haven are too well known to 


The beds of verde 


yet developed, and veins of arsenic enough to 


Ite red eand.tone 


Ths Suspension of the Citizen.’ Bank of New 
e Orleans. 


The Picayune of September 8rd_ gives tie fol- 
lowing detai’s relative to the Citizens’ Bank, 
which i¢ pronouuces the oldest bauking institu, 
tion in the city and also‘one of the oldest in the 
United States: 


‘* Since the war the banking “epirtmcnt has 
been carrying a debt @ue by the wortgage de- 
partment of $1,000.000, and the latt +r has been 
growing weaker with the depression in real 
estate 

** The banking department also lost heavily 
of late by operations in foreign exchanze and 
‘be Shate affair. Its runver wis robbed of 
$50 000 incash. The acceptance of the Fiscal 
Agency of the State and loans upon State secari- 
ties injarcd the standing of the bank. When 
the Crescent City Bank s»spended its portfolio 
was discounted by the Citiz ns’ Bank to tha 
extent of $100,000. This his been tied up in 
litigation ever sincs. 

** Of late, however, its affairs seemed to im- 
prove. The $2.000,000 bonds of the moitgage 
i partment held in Germany and falling due in 
Juve were about to be extended for ten years; 
\t least, arrangements were making for that 
purpore, with strong bop.s of success. The 
friends of the bank were much etcouraged, and 
contidence in it was increasing, when the defal- 
cation of $43,000 by D.l.ry, the c.shier, came 
to light about ten days since, 

‘*Iteeems now that this defalcaiion was of 
two yeare’ standing, but had boen concealed by 
false entries on the books. The discovery of this 
swept sway the confidence which was beginning 
to be renewed, @ run upon the bauk ws com. 
meceed, and the deposits from $300.00) were 
quickly redaced to $230,000, when the cash 
gave out. Of this all but about $75,000 is doe 
to foreign banks-anud bankers, It tranepires 
also that the president never called npoa the 
Clearing House for assistance, which would have 
been promptiy given. 

‘A triflog amount of curreréey would have 
averted tusyension end coul! have been ol tain- 
ed. In the evening there was a meeting of the 
Clearing House, and a committee was appoiated 
to look into the condition of the Citizens’ Bank 
aod report ita etatus as early aa possible, Lt 
wae s'ated that enough was shown to guarantee 
the solveucy of the bank, 

— 

State QuagRyino IN Maing —About twenty- 
six years ago Adams H Merrill open: d the firet 
slate qnarry iu Pi-cataquis County, in the town 
of | rowngille, I: is pow th» mcst extensive one 
em loying nearly one buodred men, and during 
the coming season one bundred aud fifty work- 
men will probably be engaged in this quarry 
slone. It is very valuatle, and Mr. Merrill, 
having amass-d a handsome fortuue from its in- 
come, may well be called the slate auto-rat of 
Maine. Siuce then the * Bangor and Piecata. 
quis Slate “ompany”’ has been organized, Mr. 
Sparrow, agent. Their quarry iv in Krownville, 
employ seventy-five men, The * Highland they 
S'ate Qoarry Company” is also operating one in 
the Same town, and «mploy from tifty to seventy 
five men in al', In Barnard there are two quar« 
ties in operation, 

In the town of Mons n there are pow fiva 
quar'ie3 opened and in a flourishing condition, 
fhe Bangor and Piscstaquis branch ot the Eo- 
ropean and North American Riilrond will be 
built within three avd ove-baf mils of this 
enterprising village within the nxt two years, 
and then a8 many more will no Coubt be ope 
rated, as the vein extends over a large territory 
in that tewn a8 yet undeveloped, It is by no 
rreans an unsafe estimate to say that withia five 
years cn+ thousand men wiil fiod employment in 
the slate businces in that town. Much of the 

t ick of these compan’‘es is held in Maine, but of 
late Boston and New York capi'alis 6 have in- 
vested quite largely. Ihe slate is of excellent 
quality, commanding the highest prices in the 
markets, Very extensive operations wi!l be 
carried on in the ‘Lboratrook quarry, in the 
town of Kingsbury, during the coming seazon, 
the owners are mostly Dexter and Bangor geatle- 
men. Their prospect for future success is said 
to be promising.-—RKangor Comme:cial. 

—_—_—_—_————_— 


Tron 1n WE-t Vinotxta.— The Moorefield ( Vest 
Virginia) Advertiser states, that an extraordinary 
deposit of irou bas been discovered at the poiat 
where K tterman’s road crossed Middle Moun- 
tain. several veins have been opened, all of 
them of extraordinary thickness and richness, 
The ore is taken out in immense blocks, some 
weighing three hundred pounds, which lie 
wedged compactly together, but are easily 
separated with the crow>ar. Oa the surface 
these blocks |.e hor'gontal and cover an area of 
one hundred yardsin width aad miles ia length. 
Beneati the surface ths ticeks stand perpendi. 
cular and io veirs of un‘ested thickness, though 
known to be more than thirty inches. 





Tue INDIAVAPDLI-, BLoomtnaroy, AND WE:'TEaNn 
RaitRoAD Compayy,—ho etockholders ot this 
company, at # meeting, beld at Urbana, Ill., on 
September 9:b., electod the following board of 
directors: Wiliam Nenaigon and B, E. Smith of 
Golumbuz, Ohio; C. R. Griggs of Willmivgton, 
Delaware; A. Toror, I. Denny, Jr; W. H. 
Smith, J. R. Blossom and J. &. Thompson of 
New York, F. W. Peck of Chicago, D. T, 
Tacmpron of Pebin Il).; J. Pond of Monticello, 
LiL; J. GC. Short of Dauville, Lii.; and Geo. Ne- 
veker of Covington, Lad. 

The following cflicers were elected: B. E. 
Smith, President; C. R, Griggs, Vice President; 
C. W. Swith, General Manager; A. P. Lewis, 
Treasurer aud Secretary. A large majority ¢ ¢ 
ihe stock was represented, 














~ INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAA, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 28rn, 1874. 
JAS THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO TH 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
INJ STATEMENT OF ITS AFIAIRS ON THE 3ist DE 
cumuen, 1873: 
P.e¢ viums received on Marine Riss from * st 
dan., 1874, to Sst Dee, 1873.....0200.000-$6,511, 114 22 


Premiums ou Policies not uwrked off Ist Jan- 
DULY, INTS..cccccccccrcccseveeseccescovoes 2y212, 160 70 












Total amount of Mariue Premiunas... «$8,723,274 92 





No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 







to Slst December, 1873. 0,016 73 
Losses paid during th 


POTION. .coceeceee 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
POTISES..0qe eee o -eecceeees $1,258,319 26 
‘The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks.... 
Louns secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Keal Estate and Bonds and Mortguges...... 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.cessececceseeee 422,804 66 
Premium Notes and bills Receivable........ 2,633,302 2, 
Cush 1 Bamksccccecscecccccesesecccseeceees 521,340 19 


Total amount of Assets......6.+++00-$15,613,642 52 














SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. * 


redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease, 
‘The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
und cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
geld premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be im gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
wet earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
dAst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

ity order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IRUSTEES, 

Witt H. Weee, 
Surpraky Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Frepeaick Cuauney, 
Cuarces P, Burverr, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rost, B. Mintuun, 
Ropeer L. Srewanr, 
Witt E, Buxken, 
James G, DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Brake, 
Cnarces D. Levenica, 
Josian O. Low, 
Chances UL. Marsuauy 
Avo.ru Lemoyne, 
Geroxor W. Lane, 
Ava I. Sackwrr, 
Tuomas FP. Younus, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J D. JONES, President, 
CILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


J. D. Joxes, 

Caz Ries Dennts,' 

W IH. H. Moore, 
Hexay Co.t, 

Lewis Cukris, 
Chances H, Ressecr, 
Low« Lt HoLpaook, 
Royat Puecrs, 
Lavip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Daniat 8. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvrors, 
Ulewry K, Booert, 
Wiuttiam BK. Dopar, 
Josurn GatLiarp, JB 
C. A. HAND, 

James Low, 

Jouyn D. Hewrert, 
Lb. J. HOWLAND, 
ens. Bavcock, 


| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 
| 
| 


IT 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





TY OF MONTRKEAL......Saturday, Sept. 19, 11 A. M. 
ITY OF BRUSS US. -Saturday, Sept. 26,3 P.M 
TY OF CHESTER., -. Saturday, Oct. 3, at noon 
*'Y OF RICHMOND -Saturday, Oct. 10, 3 P.M. 
Y OF PARIS........+...Saturday, Oct. 17, 10 A. M. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $80 and #90, Gold, according to aecommoda- 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Belfast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarrts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Vompany’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YOr«K. 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of dangeg at sea. 

The southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HEADLANDs. 

Tons. 
SPAIN.....ceeeseeeeeeeed871 
EGYPT. ee ccecee D089 












Tons. 
CANADA. ..0.0000004276 
GREECE .. oeee A310 
THE QUEEN,.....4470 
ENGLAND.........3441 
HELVETIA ........3970 
DENMARK ....0000000-3724 ERIN. 0. eceeecceee A040 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool......++-+e+ee++00$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotte , Gothenburg, Christi or Copen- 













n. 
The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every i for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE STATE LINE. 





10 GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


Stave OF PennsyLvanta, | State or Nevapa, 








W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 





(7) Seven per cent Bonds, 


ALSO 


iB}, SIX PERCENT, WATER LOAN 


STATE AND CITY, 
FOR SALE. 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


iron and Steel Rails. 








William A. Guest & Co., 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


Srare or Virernta, State or Lyptana, 
Svrare oF GrorGiaA, Starr Or ALABAMA, 
Sravre or FLonipa, Srate or Lovistana, 
State or MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 

Week.y Sattinos in June. 


The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabins —$70 and $80, gold, according to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$120 and $140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class [ne or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing. apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
No. 72 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGER, No. 136 State street, Boston. 
GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE 








RATES REDUCED, 


New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


Bolivia, Saturday. 





Ethiopia, Saturday.. ..Oct, 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852, 
HEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


ds Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE, 


and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 


RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAStI: 

Cabin, $65 to $90, according to steamer and accommo. 
dations. Return tickets: ssued at reduced rate+. 





INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 


GS Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 








FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance 


pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 
HENLERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Sept. 19 California, Satur. ...Oct. 10 
Elysia, Saturdiy.....Sept. 26 Utopia, Saturday. ..Oct. 17 


Send for circulors, giv ug further information, to Com- 


THE ALBION. 

















’ rl 

CUNARD LINE. 

EstaBLisHsp 1840. 

The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 

BEIWEEN 
LIVERTOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORX, 

Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 

Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guincas, according to accommodation. 


PROM NEY YORk O& BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $30, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return ‘Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
~ pepe orts. 

‘or Freight and Cabin , apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, ye Y. scl _— 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acer. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamer8—FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 
PENNSYLVANIA.,.......:0000-e00+ THURSDAY, Sept, 24 

be Oct. 1 


















ILLINOIS. eee 

OHIO...... oe ° ce Oct. 8 
*KPNILWORTH, oe + Oct. 15 
INDIANA........00 . * Oct, 22 


G2 Rates of passage, payable in currency: 
Cabiu, $10) and $75; Second Cabin and Stcerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus *) bo Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengers. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 

VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLINE, 





sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, 399; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Appls to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
19° Drafts on England and Ireland. 





Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 
RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trp.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, golc. 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 
Crry or Panama, Capt. Liwa, Septemter 19, at 12 M. 
Coton, Captain J, M. Dow, September 26, at 12 M 
And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 
Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require, 
Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 
ALASKA -cecceccceccsecccecerscceescsenssoeeresesOct. 3 





For freight and passage, or further information, apply at 
the Company’s Ollice, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


York. 
a. I. DAYTON, i. J. BULLAY, 
Freight Agent. Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCTI, Managing Director. 


__OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, | 


__ STEEL PENS, 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England 


———_——___. 


SWAN QUILL Actisn! 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
BER Onk Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 

in 1873, 
and the sale is continually increasing. 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 
GSP To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


























New Revi«d Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 

Printed from new type, and illustrated with 

Several ‘Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of Tux 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, sinea 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issne 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of polittcal affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re, o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commetciai and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable expiorers of Africa. 
‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
ate as yet Pn te only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
a ingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1 literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origimal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 
‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for car y- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 
None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expeu- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 





“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


PRICE $2.00. 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, st.. N.Y. 


Theil tions which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ang 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on da 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 





Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
-| Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurcr of Monroe County. 





will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 


fuily illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 


ARK ANS AS SEC URITIES. a and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 
In extra Cloth, per Vol....cccccscccccccccce td 
In Library Leather, per vol...... - 6 00 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. ooo 0 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per Vol.......02. 3 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol.....c.ceveccseccceeslO OO 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
compiction, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i''ustrat.ons, etc., will be sent gratis, o 
applicauon. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addres »<e Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & Cv., 
49 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK: 








[Huzesa, Ark,, August 17th, 1874, 
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